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Christian Sociology 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


It may be safely stated that the primary purpose of Christian- 
ity was neither economic reconstruction nor social reorganization. 
Though we can find in the utterances of Christ drastic denuncia- 
tions of social and economic abuses rife in His days, we would 
have difficulty in pointing to a direct attack on any social or 
economic institution. Thus, He tells the poor, not that they 
will be rich, but that they will be blessed. There is not the slight- 
est evidence that He contemplated anything like the economic 
and social levelling proposed by modern socialism and commun- 
ism. It is quite certain that He did not try to arouse in His hear- 
ers revolutionary sentiments or stir up social discontent. On the 
contrary, the whole tendency of the Gospel is to instill into the 
hearts of men resignation and patience and to render the less 
favored content with their lot. Perhaps the most striking fact in 
the teaching of the Gospel is that it does not contain an open con- 
demnation of slavery. Practically every social institution and 
economic arrangement existing in the times of Christ is accepted 
and at least tacitly sanctioned. The parables take the existing 
social order for granted, and draw from it beautiful illustrations of 
spiritual truths; if these references cannot always be used in de- 
fense of the practices alluded to, neither can they be construed as 
condemning them. The Gospel message is preéminently a per- 
sonal one, addressed to the individual in a very intimate manner 
and concerned chiefly about his soul and not about his social con- 
dition. It did not attempt to alter the social status of those who 
were converted, but told them to seek their salvation in the social 
circumstances in which they happened to be placed. A. Harnack, 
therefore, is not wrong when he observes: ‘“The Gospel is not one 
of social improvement, but one of spiritual redemption.”” And in 

1 
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similar manner Professor Francis Greenwood Peabody writes: 
‘“‘The supreme concern of Jesus throughout His ministry was—it 
may be unhesitatingly asserted—not the reorganization of human 
society, but the disclosure to the human soul of its relation to God. 
Jesus was, first of all, not a reformer but a revealer; He was not 
primarily an agitator with a plan but an idealist with a vision. 
His mission was religious.” We may appropriately add another 
quotation of similar import which reads: ‘Under the influence of 
this new historical study of Christ, and under the pressure of the 
intense social interest in contemporary life, the pendulum is now 
swinging the other way. Men are seizing on Jesus as the exponent 
of their own social convictions. They all claim Him. ‘He was the 
first socialist.’ ‘Nay, He was a Tolstoian anarchist.’ ‘Not at all; 
He was an upholder of law and order, a fundamental opponent of 
the closed shop.’ It is a great tribute to His power over men and 
to the many-sidedness of His thought that all seek shelter in His 
great shadow. But, in truth, Jesus was not a social reformer of 
the modern type. Sociology and political economy were just as 
far outside of His range of thought as organic chemistry or the 
geography of America. He saw the evil in the life of men and 
their sufferings, but He approached these facts purely from the 
moral, and not from the economic or historical point of view. He 
wanted men to live a right life in common, and only in so far as the 
social questions are moral questions did He deal with them as 
they confronted Him.”? We have quoted Protestant theologians 
in this connection, because from that side chiefly came the efforts 
to reduce Christianity to a movement of social reform. The cita- 
tions prove that not all exponents of Protestantism hold these ex- 
treme views. 

In order to gain a comprehensive view of the situation we must 
also allow the radical advocates of the social character of the Gos- 
pel to have their say. Pastor Rudolf Todt writes: ‘Whoever 
would understand the social question and would contribute to its 
solution, must have on his right hand the works of political econ- 
omy, on his left those of scientific socialism, and before him must 
keep open the New Testament.... With the exception of its 
atheism, the theory of socialism cannot be opposed from the point 


1 “Jesus and the Social Question” (New York City). 
2 Walter Rauschenbusch, “Christianity and the Social Crisis” (New York City). 
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of view of the Gospel. Its principles not only conform to the tests 
of the New Testament, but contain evangelical and divine 
truths.’’* Pastor Naumann writes in the same strain: “Jesus isa 
man of the people; His talk is with constant reiteration of the rich 
and the poor. Tosave men’s souls He is the enemy of wealth. He 
is on moral grounds a radical enemy of capital. What are to be 
the tests of the Last Judgment? Not dogmas or confessions, but 
one’s relation to human need.’’* Even more decisive are the ut- 
terances of an American writer: ‘‘The Sermon on the Mount is 
the science of society. It is a treatise on political economy. An 
industrial democracy would be the actualization of Christianity. 
It is the logic of the Sermon on the Mount. The worst charge 
that can be made against a Christian is that he attempts to justify 
the existing social order. No man can read the Gospel himself 
without seeing that Jesus regarded industrial wealth as a moral 
fall and a social violence. If we would follow Jesus in the social 
redemption, it would be by storming the citadel of monopoly.’’® 

If the Gospel is not primarily a social theory, it does however 
contain doctrines which cannot but exert a powerful influence on 
all social relations and human development. Not only has Chris- 
tianity had the most beneficent effects on social evolution, but 
these effects are not yet exhausted. Social improvement is un- 
questionably a product of Christianity, though it may come 
about in an indirect manner. Christianity renews the social 
order because it renews the men who conduct industry. In this 
respect is true what Professor Peabody says: ‘‘To reconstruct 
the Gospels so as to make them primarily a programme of social 
reform is to mistake the by-product for the end specifically sought, 
and, in the desire to find a place for Jesus within the modern age, to 
forfeit that which gives Him His place in all ages.’’® As a conse- 
quence, the economic teachings of the Gospel will not be directly 
patent, but will be of an implicit nature. They will have to be in- 
ferred from doctrines of wider moral application, the economic 
bearings of which are not immediately evident. Here again we 
find ourselves in agreement with Professor Peabody who writes: 
“Assuming, then, that humanity is to remain for the present as it 


3 Quoted from Peabody, op. cit. 

‘ “Was heisst Christlich-Sozial?”’ 

5 Heron, ‘‘The Larger Christianity.” 
8 Ob. cit. 
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is, one may proceed to inquire how the men and women of this 
present world may conduct their business, make their commercial 
decisions, estimate their successes, win their rewards, and adjust 
themselves to the industrial order, in ways which might commend 
themselves to the mind of Jesus Christ. When one turns for an 
answer of this question to the Gospels, he must, first of all, be on 
his guard against excessive expectations. The world in which 
Jesus worked and taught was in its form and method two thousand 
years away from the business world of to-day. The provincial life 
of Galilee, the racial exclusiveness of Jerusalem, and the habits of a 
primitive peasantry, which created the industrial environment of 
the Gospels, make it impossible to find in them specific instructions 
concerning the unprecedented problems of the modern industrial 
world. Rights of combination and organization, adjustments of 
trusts and unions, the scope of private initiative and the need of 
collective control, these critical problems of the twentieth century 
would have been completely unintelligible to a man of the first 
century. To construct a science of Christian economics in the 
sense of regulating modern industry by the specific directions of 
the Gospels is as impracticable a task as to plan that the multiply- 
ing millions of Jews in the United States shall return to the primi- 
tive conditions of Palestine.’’’ That is a sensible view which all 
will share who realize how wide the gap is between general moral 
principles and their applications to the practical conditions of 
everyday life. This being the case, we fully appreciate the hesi- 
tancy of moral theologians in making authentic decisions with re- 
gard to problems of modern business practice. Yet, moral 
theology remains useless if it does not come to grips with concrete 
situations as they confront the industrialist, the financier, the 
business manager, the money lender, the employer, the union man, 
the broker, the speculator, the seller and the buyer. General 
moral principles do not change, but the relations to which they 
are applied are subject to change. Moral theology must remain 
abreast of these changes if it is to be a guide of human conduct. 
Nothing becomes obsolete more quickly than a manual of moral 
theology. In most cases it would be useless to look for a solution 
of a modern business problem in a dusty tome that belongs to a 
past century. In its day such a volume may have given abundant 
7 “The Christian Life in the Modern World” (New York City). 
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light in the practical affairs of life; in the present it can no longer 
be depended on as a reliable guide, for problems have since arisen 
which were not dreamt of when it appeared. This is true of many 
matters, but it holds good especially with regard to questions of 
industrial practices and business policies. 


Business Morality 


When economic life was a simple matter involving direct rela- 
tions of one man to another, it was easy enough to establish the 
right and wrong of business transactions and to draw the line 
clearly between honesty and dishonesty. But modern business 
relations are in part of an extremely complex and intricate nature, 
so that it becomes increasingly difficult to see the point where they 
touch on moral issues. The bigness of business has also brought 
about its depersonalization, and so it happens that in business 
dealings we do not come into direct contact with persons but 
with things. Now, where the personal relation is not manifest, 
neither is the moral import of the action evident. The business 
man himself loses sight of the vital fact that he is dealing not 
merely with things but with men. Only thus can we account for 
the gross immorality that has invaded the financial, industrial and 
business world. Business has become a detached and abstract af- 
fair of which no one thinks in connection with morality. If we 
wish to set forth a workable business morality, the first step will be 
to discover the personal element in the various business relations 
which now but too frequently is hidden to the eye. Men in busi- 
ness are immoral because they fail to appreciate the immorality of 
their business dealings, which in turn is due to the remoteness of 
the personal relation. For the same reason the public mind does 
not condemn certain objectionable business practices; it also is 
not aware of the personal repercussions of these policies. The 
point where morality must be inserted into business is the per- 
sonal relation involved, and this therefore must be laid bare and 
rendered clearly visible. 

Emphasis must be laid on the personal relations present in every 
business transaction. It is not business that must be moral; but 
the business man. The talk about social morality has very much 
obscured this very simple fact. We expect to moralize business 
and the economic order, and after this has been accomplished men 
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will naturally become moral. This hope is futile. Morality is a 
question of the individual conscience. The economic order does 
not reform men, but men reform the economic order. If nobody 
makes a beginning, we shall never reach the goal. Dishonesty 
fostered by the system does not fully excuse the individual who 
conforms to the common practice and adopts the low standards 
sanctioned by public opinion. In this connection Mr. Thomas 
Woodlock has spoken words that deserve to be pondered: 
“There is no social righteousness other than and apart from in- 
dividual righteousness, and there can be no social conscience as 
such, other than that which results from individual consciences 
functioning upon social matters. In talking of the social con- 
science we mean not even this union of individual consciences, but 
merely the individual conscience of each one of us considering and 
judging of social affairs and making clear to each one of us our 
duties arising out of our positions in human society. And in dis- 
cussing the Development of the Social Conscience, consideration 
is to be given to the individual Catholic’s viewpoint and attitude 
on the great social questions of the day.’’* This evil order which 
sanctions intolerable abuses and dishonest business methods is a 
product of men; it, therefore, cannot be used by them to justify 
their injustice. Responsibility still attaches to the individual con- 
science. If this is so, the individual conscience must be enlight- 
ened that it may find its way unscathed through the complexities 
of modern industrial life. 

In this perplexing situation the Catholic business man will be 
tempted to ask, not flippantly nor with a hypocritical desire to jus- 
tify himself, but with utter sincerity of heart: ‘‘What is justice? 
What is honest business? How will I keep my hands clean of in- 
justice?” In the days of President Theodore Roosevelt, when 
there was much discussion of predatory wealth, the London 
Standard, commenting on his Provincetown speech in condemna- 
tion of dishonest business methods, put to him the very pertinent 
question: ‘What is honest business, and at what precise point do 
the methods of some modern companies cease to be honest? How 
he [Roosevelt] is to apply a moral test to questions of business, or 
where he will draw his line in regard to profits, is not very easy to 
understand.”” The above item prompted a priest to write for in- 


8 “Proceedings of the First National Conference of Catholic Charities.” 
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formation to The Ecclesiastical Review as follows: ‘‘This timely 
query recalls the fact that there are scores of questions involving 
the moral aspect of modern business methods, to which questions 
we priests are bound to find answers. It is true that the general 
principles of the Tract De Justitia must furnish the basis of these 
answers. But most priests need formulas bearing more intimately 
on the points at issue... .. Who can answer these questions, or in- 
form the writer where the solution may be found?’ In answer- 
ing, Father T. Slater, S.J., admitted the inadequacy of the exist- 
ing textbooks but made light of it, insisting that the grasp of the 
principles was more important than their application: ‘In the 
meantime what we think of more importance than up-to-date 
textbooks of moral theology is a thorough grasp of moral prin- 
ciples. If those principles which are to be found in all the text- 
books are completely understood, there should not be much 
difficulty in solving such questions as our correspondent pro- 
poses.’’ This patently is too optimistic; if it were true in regard 
to the average student, we could entirely dispense with casuistry 
and case books. Accordingly Dr. John A. Ryan took umbrage at 
this easy view and replied: ‘Now, it is clear that all problems of 
industrial justice can be solved by the reference to the general 
principles of moral theology: that the solution can always be 
reached without ‘much difficulty,’ is not so clear.”""° He also held 
that dissatisfaction with the existing manuals was to a large ex- 
tent justified. As this happened in 1907, one might imagine that 
the defect had been since completely remedied. No doubt, mat- 
ters have improved, but they are still far from being satisfactory. 
Perhaps Fr. Sylvester Brielmaier, O.M.Cap., is a little too pessi- 
mistic when he writes: ‘This criticism by Dr. Ryan is almost as 
true to-day as it was when written twenty years ago.’’"' But, 
even if slightly exaggerated, it has a kernel of truth. We are en- 
tirely with him, however, when he says: ‘We are sadly in need of 
a manual of moral theology which takes American social, juridical 
and economic conditions into consideration. The task of compil- 
ing such a text is the work of a lifetime. Until we have such a 
manual, or rather in order to make such a manual possible, there is 


® November, 1907. 
10 December, 1°07. 
11 “Moral Theology and Sociology,” in ‘“The Franciscan Educational Conference: 
Report of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting,’’ November, 1934. 
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a great demand for special articles and treatises which elucidate 
specific moral problems arising in the field of sociology.’’ The task 
of applying the general principles of the natural law and of Chris- 
tian morality to our economic and social life will, indeed, be a diffi. 
cult one—the more so as our economic life for such a long time has 
been influenced and shaped by ideas, not only foreign, but hostile 
to Christianity. he economic world has become completely de- 
tached from religion as well as morality; it is secularized and even 
paganized to its very core. Mr. G. D. Herron levels against it this 
vehement indictment: “It is only the densest ethical ignorance 
that talks about a Christian business life, for business is now in- 
trinsically evil.’ A little more moderate is the following evalua- 
tion: ‘‘It is entirely possible, and we ought to face the fact, that 
the tendencies of our social and economic life may degenerate 
rather than improve, and this not necessarily because men indi- 
vidually are actually worse to-day than before, but because we 
have been travelling for several centuries on the wrong side of the 
moral watershed in social theory and practice.’’* One might 
almost despair of the possibility of imposing a moral pattern on a 
system that has crystallized into definite immoral forms. It is 
easy enough to give a desired direction to a growing twig, but to 
rebend the bent twig in the opposite direction is a discouraging 
undertaking. Still, however formidable the task may be, Chris- 
tian faith and hope will prove equal to it. Our daily petition, 
“Thy will be done and Thy Kingdom come,’’ applies also to the 
economic world. 

There is another obstacle to the moralization of the economic 
order. This obstacle is inherent in human nature, and is perhaps 
more difficult to overcome than the external resistance to reform 
proceeding from things as they are. That obstacle is the passion 
for material wealth deeply rooted in the heart of man. This 
passion is the most untractable of all and fed by all other human 
passions. It has a subtle power to becloud and befog all judg- 
ments that pertain to justice, and will try to pervert our reasoning 
as soon as it feels itself endangered. He who wishes to construct 
a system of economic morality must watch his mental processes 
lest they be vitiated and degenerate into pure rationalization. 


12 “Between Cesar and Jesus.” 
13 Maurice B. Reckitt, ‘‘Faith and Society’ (New York City). 


























Homiletic Preparation for November 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The Commemoration of All the Faithful Departed is a busy 
day alike for priest and people. The three Masses permitted to 
each priest, and more or less largely attended by the people, al- 
low little or no opportunity for preaching. Neither, very prob- 
ably, would it be agreeable to the people to have set evening 
devotions on that day, since, in order to gain the foties quoties in- 
dulgence, they will visit the churches as frequently as may be 
possible amidst their thronging daily duties. 

However, the whole month of November is dedicated to remem- 
brance of the dead. Formal sermons could accordingly be 
preached on this topic on any Sunday of the month at Mass or 
evening devotions. Some parishes have stated weekday devo- 
tions in which appropriate themes could be treated helpfully and 
interestingly. A rich treasury of such sermons is indicated in 
“The Homiletic Index, Volumes I-XXX,”’ of this Review.! 

In face of this abundance, it is not my purpose here to carry 
coals to Newcastle. Perhaps it would be desirable to avoid any- 
thing like a formal sermon at the evening devotions, and to advise 
the congregation beforehand that some short ‘“‘talks’’ would be 
given at such devotions during November. It might also be 
desirable to be still more specific in assurances to our hearers 
that such talks would not exceed eight or ten minutes in length— 
and then to live up most carefully to our promise. Such topics 
as the De Profundis Bell, Funeral Wreaths, and the like could 
be appropriately treated in short and familiar talks. The faith- 
ful may need some enlightenment in matters of this kind, and 
no better time can be suggested for imparting information or ad- 
vice. But unless a preacher’s mind is already unusually well sup- 


1 Thus, under the heading of ‘‘All Souls, Feast of” (p. 181), we find 14 sermons, by 
as many different authors, indicated; under the heading, “‘Purgatory,’”’ 16 sermons; 
under ‘‘Communion of Saints,’’ 4 sermons. Some of the themes are so closely inter- 
related that we find them noted in two places. There are only seven such overlap- 
pings, and we have in all 21 different sermons at command. Our sources for sug- 
gestions and occasional quotations are accordingly abundant. We need not starve 
in the midst of plenty. 

9 
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plied with such information and his tongue is quite adept in 
phrasing the information and the advice both clearly and attrac- 
tively, in October he will prepare for November. 


I 


Concerning the De Profundis Bell, the ‘‘Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia’” remarks: ‘In Rome, the ‘De Profundis’ is rung every 
evening by the parish churches one hour after the Ave Maria. 
Clement XII in 1736 granted an indulgence for the practice and 
endeavored to extend it. This custom is observed in many other 
places, particularly in North America.’”’ The “New Catholic 
Dictionary’ makes no reference to this devotional exercise, merely 
remarking: ‘‘De Profundis (Out of the depths), first words of 
the Penitential Psalm 129.’’ In the much smaller, but neverthe- 
less valuable, work of Father Weidenhan (‘‘A Catholic Dictionary 
for the Catholic Laity’’) not even Psalm cxxix receives any notice. 
Neither does Father Sullivan’s work (‘‘The Visible Church’’) 
mention either the Psalm or the Bell, although it does note that 
“in many Catholic countries the custom formerly prevailed of 
ringing the church bell slowly when some person in the parish was 
dying, so that all might pray for him. This was called ‘the pass- 
ing bell.’”’ 

In view of these details, we may not therefore be so surprised 
as was a certain pastor in one American diocese (in which the 
custom of the De Profundis Bell appears to be universal) to learn 
casually that the practice is not followed in all of our American 
churches. While priests from another diocese were visiting him, 
the De Profundis Bell rang, and our pastor paused in the midst of 
the conversation to recite the Psalm. Having ended its recita- 
tion, he noticed a look of amazement on the faces of his visitors, 
who forthwith inquired what he had been doing with such a rever- 
ent air. Their surprise was not greater than his own at what he 
considered a strange sort of question, but he patiently explained 
what he had been doing. ‘Well,’ they exclaimed, “‘when we re- 
turn to our city, we shall inaugurate in our parishes this very 
beautiful and consoling devotion.”” The practice had only to 
be explained and exemplified in order to make immediate con- 
verts to it. 
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Perhaps the faithful in general would also be pleased to have 
some instruction in the practice—and the month of November 
seems to be the most appropriate tiie for a brief instruction in 
this indulgenced devotion, and in still other practices having a 
similar intent, in favor of the Holy Souls. 

(1) Considering first of all the devotion of the De Profundis 
Bell, we could illustrate the remarkable interest of many Popes 
in it. The ‘Catholic Encyclopedia,” as we have seen, refers to 
the Brief of Clement XII in 1736. He granted an indulgence of 
100 days to all the faithful who, at the sound of the Bell one 
hour after the evening Angelus, devoutly recite on their knees the 
Psalm De Profundis or, in its stead, the Pater Noster, the Ave 
Maria, and the Requiem zxternam. He granted also a plenary 
indulgence annually, under the usual conditions of confession and 
communion together with prayers for peace and union among 
Christian princes (something, by the way, of peculiar interest 
for all of us in our own greatly fearful and disturbed times), 
for the extirpation of heresy, and for the triumph of Holy Mother 
Church. 

In 1781, Pius VI granted the same indulgence for the recitation 
of the same prayers at nightfall in places where no bell is rung. 
In 1877, Pius [X declared that these indulgences can be gained 
before or after nightfall, if the bell is rung at the time, according 
to the local custom. In 1888, Leo XIII granted an indulgence of 
50 days, thrice daily, for the same prayers.” In 1903, Piux X 
granted an indulgence of 100 days to anyone who “sub primam 
noctis horam, edito pro defunctorum campane signo, dixerit 
psalmum De Profundis, aut illum nesciens recitaverit Pater noster 
et Ave Maria....” The indulgence is formally made applicable 
to the souls in purgatory. The Holy Father further desired to 
have it made known that this indulgence did not derogate in any 
way from any previous indulgences granted by his predecessors, 
so that these should remain in full force. 


2 This threefold grant of indulgence for the same day may remind some of my 
readers of the hymn (which is not, I think, generally to be found in our present-day 
hymnals): 

Pray for the dead at noon and eve, 
Lift up to God thy fond request, 
Implore His goodness to relieve 
The suff’ring souls and grant them rest. 
The threefold recitation thus favored by Leo XIII could be added to the Angelus. 
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This series of indulgences is undoubtedly impressive as indicat- 
ing the continued interest of the Supreme Pontiffs in the Holy 
Souls as the appropriate objects for our prayers. And even a 
hasty recital, such as that given above, would stimulate the faith- 
ful to a constant remembrance of the souls departed, not only 
in November, but as well throughout the whole year. The faith- 
ful might well be cautioned against indulging in what Father 
Fabor humorously styled ‘“‘household canonization.’’ The senti- 
mental glorification of beloved relatives or friends should not 
make us careless in respect of prayers for their departed souls. 

There is no prescribed method for sounding the bell—whether 
it should be “‘rung”’ or “‘struck.’’ But some writers hold that the 
bell should continue sounding for such time as is required for re- 
citing the Psalm De Profundis. 

How did the pious custom originate? Its beginnings are at- 
tributed to St. Cajetan (founder of the Theatines), its locale to 
Naples, and its date to the year 1546. One writer places an 
earlier date: ‘“‘The custom of ringing the bell in the evening to 
invite the faithful to pray for the souls of the departed appears 
to antedate the institution of the Angelus bell, and to have origi- 
nated in the time of the Crusades. Pope Urban II is credited 
with being the originator, when at the Council of Clermont 
(1095) he ordained that a prayer bell be rung mornings and eve- 
nings to invite the faithful to implore Almighty God for victory 
of the Christian armies over the Saracens, and to pray for the 
souls of the soldiers who were left dead on the battlefield in the 
distant country.” 

(2) The “Raccolta’’ furnishes us with quite a large number of 
devotions for the repose of the departed souls, especial emphasis 
being laid on the Heroic Act of Charity, which it describes briefly 
but clearly, together with the indulgences and privileges granted 
for it. I need not consume space in detailing them here. Pastors 
will use their own judgment in the selection of the various devo- 
tions mentioned in the ‘‘Raccolta.”” The one feature which will 
perhaps suggest emphasis on the devotion of the De Profundis 
Bell is that it is a daily reminder, throughout the year, of the pro- 
priety and the blessedness of a frequent remembrance of the de- 
parted souls. Once the custom has entered into the consciousness 
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of the faithful, its message is as comforting and as piety-instilling 
as is the Angelus itself. Such, at least, seemed to be the view of 
the priests who (as told above) warmly welcomed the thought of 
introducing the practice into their own parishes after having heard 
an explanation of the devotion. 


II 


The month of November is an appropriate season for discus- 
sing, in a familiar fashion, some interesting features of funerals. 
Various desirable counsels, hints and, perhaps, more or less veiled 
criticisms can be given in such a “familiar” fashion as might ap- 
pear inappropriate for the solemnity of a sermon. 

(1) There is, for instance, a question of the “hymns’’ some- 
times desired by relatives of the deceased to be sung after the 
Funeral Mass or the Absolution. The reason alleged is often 
that the deceased particularly loved a certain so-called “hymn’”’ 
(sometimes replete with sentimentalities that are not really 
Catholic or even Christian), and that Miss So-and-so would 
gladly sing it whilst the choir could rest or go home. One priest, 
disgusted with such performances, has asked for suggestions of 
musical pieces that could replace the hopelessly banal offerings 
such as ‘‘Beautiful Isle of Somewhere’”’ or “‘Over the Stars There 
Is Rest.’’ What, indeed, have such themes to do with the tre- 
mendous facts and comforting aspirations voiced most patheti- 
cally and most artistically in that masterpiece of religious poetry 
which we know under the title of the Dies Irz? 

Apropos of this question, it may be interesting to recall here 
two letters sent to the Editor which were printed in the January, 
1935, issue of The Sign, and which dealt with some stanzas of the 
Dies Ire, in English translation, that had appeared on the front 
cover of that magazine for November, 1934. The first of the 
two letters began with an adverse criticism of a letter previously 
printed, which had advised the Editor to “tuck the front cover 
(November) poetry inside.” This advice was adversely criti- 
cized by ‘“‘Catholicus,”’ who praised, with justified warmth, the 
excellences of the Dies Ire and rebuked the previous writer’s 
lack of appreciation.* The other letter congratulated the Editor 


3 “‘Catholicus” declared that the critic ‘‘is more to be pitied than censured. Like 
so many of our Catholic people, he evidently has never tasted the sweetness, nor 
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on the printing of verses on the cover, praised the literalness of 
the translation and its excellence, and finally asked: ‘‘Whose is 
it, and has the entire hymn been rendered into English?” 

Both letters were ‘‘good reading”’ for the faithful. No doubt 
they suggested several desirable cogitations in the minds of care- 
ful readers—mayhap, especially, of those among them who, like 
the priest aforementioned, have learned to dislike thoroughly 
the sentimentalized effusions referred to above. 

Now, such a curious sequence of occurrences might well suggest 
the appropriateness of a discourse on the Dies Irz, the marvellous 
Sequence sung at funerals but—we may fairly conjecture—quite 
obviously unknown to many of our Catholic people, whilst well- 
known by many of our separated brethren. Pages could be 
filled with the tributes voiced by Protestants. One Protestant 
(a physician) translated it eighteen times into English. Another 
published a whole volume of comment upon it. 

As for hymns appropriate for singing after the Absolution of 
the Body, a glance at various Catholic hymnals would provide 
beautiful and appropriate suggestions. I may perhaps allude 
specifically to one: ‘“‘Pray for the Dead.’ If a pastor were to 
read this hymn to the people some time in November, point out 
its saliently comforting features, and then remark that it is most 
appropriate for funeral services as well as for private devotion at 
any time, it seems probable that a custom of singing it (or some 
other similarly treated hymn in our hymnals) could be introduced 
quietly in order to forestall requests for “Beautiful Isle of Some- 
where”’ et al. 

I once possessed a very large number of Catholic hymnals, 
and still retain several which offer finely composed hymns suit- 
able for funeral services. Five such hymns (Nos. 113-117) are 
given in “The St. Gregory Hymnal and Catholic Choir Book”’ 
issued by The St. Gregory Guild, Philadelphia, Pa. Three 
hymns (Nos. 132-134) are given in ‘“The Westminster Hymnal”’ 
(London and New York City, 1912). Three hymns are in ‘“‘The 


felt the substance and depth of the official prayers of the Church.... Insimple but 
sublime words this magnificent Sequence expresses an important truth which is 
bound to stir every heart—the truth of the Last Judgment.”” And he continues with 
a somewhat detailed evaluation of the sublime Sequence of the Dead. He ends by 
requesting the Editor to ‘“‘give us more of the Church’s treasures.” 
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Book of Hymns and Tunes’”’ (Nos. 215-217), together with plain- 
song settings of versicles and responses and of the Psalm De Pro- 
fundis (London and New York City, 1913). Some of these in- 
clusions are found in all these hymnals. ‘“‘Pray for the Dead” 
is found (so far as I know) only in the ‘‘De La Salle Hymnal”’ 
(New York City, 1913). Various musical settings of some hymns 
permit a selection, in the case of these hymnals, to meet the var- 
ied tastes of achoir. I suppose that choirmasters will have added 
many other hymnals to the collections in the choir’s bookcase. 

When the pastor shall have selected such funeral hymns as he 
deems most appropriate, he might well read them slowly to a 
November congregation and comment upon them somewhat as 
a professor of literature would treat a poem chosen for class- 
study. Many good folk, I fear, with but an idle mind, sing or 
hear our hymns sung, and thus fail to enter into the thoughts ex- 
pressed. What has been said above about the Dies Irz would also 
apply, for instance, to the De Profundis. This Psalm could 
well be explained to the people. Its opening words are majesti- 
cally impressive. ‘“‘Out of the depths have I cried to Thee, O 
Lord; Lord, hear my voice,’’ but “‘depths’’ may suggest, to cer- 
tain types of mind, something akin to horror. Purgatory is, in- 
deed, a place of painful purification. Nevertheless, the Psalm is 
withal most comforting, as its latter portion clearly intimates. 
Instead of thoughtless terror, it ought to suggest comfort. This 
is evident from the fact that the Psalm is included in the Second 
Vespers of Christmas—the happiest of all the festivals. It is 
thus included because its whole tenor is one of heaven-inspired 
hope in the inexhaustible mercies of God. 

Pious folk already know that it is one of the Penitential Psalms 
—that it is a cry from the heart of a repentant sinner, and that its 
gleams of hope are much brighter than its glooms of fear are dark. 
The Blessed Martyr, St. John Fisher, commented at great 
length (some ten thousand words) on this Psalm in his ‘‘Sermons 
on the Seven Penitential Psalms.’”’ Throughout, he speaks to 
sinners who still live and can amend their ways. Nevertheless, 
in one brief paragraph he turns his thoughts to the souls in Purga- 
tory, and says of the first verse of the Psalm: 


“Thirdly, let us often repeat this said verse for those that are in 
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the pains of purgatory, for whom Christ’s Church hath especially 

ordained this Psalm to be said. The souls being in these great pains, 

are ever expecting by the help of our prayers the great mercy of God 

(though it be but one drop of it) to assuage their pains. Therefore, 

as heartily as we can, let us all say this for their comfort: ‘Out of 

the depths have I cried to Thee, O Lord: Lord, hear my voice.’ ”’ 

(2) The question of flowers at funerals may merit some care- 
fully devised remarks by the pastor. The matter is discussed in 
“Catholic Customs and Symbols’ (New York City, 1925, pp. 
281-284). The objection to flowers comes best from the laity— 
and the major part of the discussion is taken by a layman who 
argues for Masses to be said for the deceased. But since “‘it 
is human nature to inform others of any favor that we do them,” 
he added: ‘Wreaths and floral offerings at the time of death 
are a proof of this, and the fact partially explains their popular- 
ity.”” But as for himself, he declared: ‘I never send flowers 
when relatives or friends die, but I do have Masses said for them.”’ 
He recognized the fact that expressions of sympathy on a visit- 
ing-card are greatly appreciated (p. 284): 

“In brief, then, the layman’s idea was to use a printed or engraved 
form, suitably ornamented, that should declare the number of Masses 
to be offered up for the deceased at a specified church and at the 
request of So-and-so. This would be signed, as a sort of diploma, 
by the pastor. Blank spaces would be provided for the number of 
Masses to be stated, the name of the deceased, the name of the friend. 
The layman discusses several details, but the main thought is that 
instead of flowers a number of such diplomas (emblematically shaped 
or named ‘Wreaths’) could take the place of flowers, and the friends 
of the deceased could thus show the best kind of friendship for the 
deceased and the most desirable evidence of sympathy for the rela- 
tives.” 

Perhaps this suggestion, put forward nearly a quarter-century 
ago, has borne large fruitage. I do not happen to know. But it 
may be considered interesting to find in The Sign for January, 
1934, the following question and reply: 

“(Q.) Is there anything in the laws of the Church to prohibit 
the use of flowers during the funeral of a Catholic, e. g., to place them 
on the casket during a funeral Mass? 

‘“‘(A.) There does not appear to be anything in the general laws 
of the Church concerning this matter. Liturgical books, however, 
teach that all flowers should be removed from the altar during funeral 
Masses, because their presence on the altar is inappropriate during 
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the solemn services in honor of the dead. For a similar reason it 


would appear that the presence of flowers on the casket of a de- 

ceased person during a funeral Mass is out of place. There may be 

particular regulations on this matter in a diocese or parish. Many 
pastors oppose the placing of flowers on caskets during funeral ser- 
vices because it is not in harmony with the spirit of the occasion, and 
because it isa waste of money. Flowers, moreover, bring no comfort 
to the departed soul. The laudable custom of offering Mass cards in 
place of flowers is growing gradually.” 

I have italicized the last sentence of the reply. It would appear, 

then, that the layman’s suggestion, made long ago, is bearing 

good fruit. 

(3) A question that seems to have been considered intriguingly 
strange was asked in this Review [January, 1935, page 409 (5)]: 
“Ts it permissible to cancel the collection during the funerals for 
the sake of some Protestants attending the funeral?” 

Certainly, enough jokes dealing with collections in Protestant 
churches have appeared in print to make it clear that such collec- 
tions are not peculiar to Catholic services. And I have heard 
somewhat of an uproarious joke dealing with the collection taken 
up, in a remote rural cemetery, by the officiating priest as the 
mourners were entering the gate. In this particular case, the 
joke seemed to make it fairly evident that such a funeral collec- 
tion was due to an obvious and imperative need of the priest 
which was recognized by the mourners themselves. In accord- 
ance with the reply to the question given above, if the circum- 
stances of some parish were known by the people to be rather des- 
perate from a financial standpoint, the pastor could advise his 
hearers (at a November “‘talk’’) to let that fact be made known to 
their Protestant acquaintances as a reason for a funeral collection, 
and to add to this the remark that non-Catholics are of course not 
expected to contribute anything to such a collection. Customs do 
undoubtedly differ in different places and different circumstances 
of life and habitudes of thought. I have been told of one custom 
which evidently shocked and pained its victim (‘“‘victim’’ is used 
here advisedly), when he learned that every one of his clerical 
brethren who attended his mother’s funeral Mass expected a 
fairly large fee for his attendance.‘ 


* Thoughts for November conferences are supplied by Fr. Lasance’s ‘“‘Holy Souls 
Book,” Fr. Thurston’s ‘“Memory of Our Dead,’”’ Fr. O’Gorman’s ‘“‘Novena for the 
Holy Souls in Purgatory,” and similar volumes. 











Veni, Creator Spiritus! 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


Introductory Note 


This Note anticipates very briefly the contents of three articles 
that I was asked to write. Its brevity excludes qualifications, 
shades of expression, and so forth. It may, therefore, seem more 
of an indictment than it really is. The articles are not of the 
nature of an indictment, though certainly they may provide 
material for examination of conscience. 

All priests must surely ask themselves sometimes why the world 
does not become Catholic. It is easy to say: ‘Because of Satan. 
Because of man’s bad will. Because men are ignorant.’”’ Ought 
we ever to say: “Because J am not doing my job properly’’? 
Satan and his activity are imponderables: yet, he should not 
usually win his battle. Ill-will must not be too readily alleged. 
It is not charitable; and, I think, it is unjustifiable to do so. 
Most men do not seem to me to be malicious. Ignorance, then? 
Certainly, it is but an infinitesimal percentage of men who read 
our books or hear what we say. But, then, does not that very 
fact prompt us to ask: ‘Need they be so few? Could I not— 
nay, should I not—be reaching more?’ A much tinier propor- 
tion does know something of our doctrine, but (1) thinks it false 
and alleges reasons for so thinking, or (2) dislikes us, finds us un- 
attractive, freely says that they see no consequences in ourselves 
that warrant their supposing we have something really special 
to offer, or that we really believe in our own doctrine. ‘You 
Catholics profess most extraordinary things: yet, taken as a 
class, you are just like anyone else.”’ 

One suggestion that I venture to make is, that knowing our- 
selves to possess a divine dogma, ultimately concerned (exactly 
as the Germans are now saying) with supernatural and heavenly 
things, we are apt to begin from that end, which is totally un- 
familiar to the ordinary man, and not from his end—that is, 


not with himself and the natural virtues which he usually under- 
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stands and even admires up to a point. Moreover, the supernatu- 
ral is not meant to be divorced from the natural, but to vivify it. 
Again, we possess a law dogmatic and moral. It is very easy to 
slip from thinking that the breaking of this law is bad, into think- 
ing that the observance of it is good enough for the Christian. 
But see the fifth chapter of St. Matthew. The center of the 
Christian life must not be fear of the consequences of sin. Finally, 
there is the danger of ‘‘canalizing’’ the effort after high things, or 
“perfection,” within the banks of priesthood or the “‘religious’’ 
life. Overwhelmingly the greatest ‘‘argument’’ against us and 
reason for our non-Catholicizing of the world is that we are not 
“‘good’’ enough. Few will hear our sermons; very many watch 
our lives. What do they notice? Do they see the Catholic man, 
or family, or quarter of a city, or nation, manifestly chaster, more 
affectionate, more peaceful, more honest, than those that are 
agnostic? We began by saying that we attended too little to the 
“natural.’”’ We end by suggesting that we are not nearly super- 
natural enough, and perhaps we are not, because we know Our 
Lord too little, and aim, if at anything, at “saving my own soul” 
rather than at pleasing Him and Our Father in Heaven. 


I. Nature Supernaturalized 


Writing in the Octave of Pentecost, such is the title we choose. 
The Church can be contemplated from two angles, as it were. 
First, we see her as a compact body, under a hierarchic govern- 
ment, having the mandate to teach what is true and impose what 
is right under unique sanctions and guarantees of infallibility. 
This is a very easy matter to explain to people (whether or no 
they accept our explanation): for, after all, they have plenty of 
analogues ready to hand; every country has its schools and 
schoolmasters, and its government. Second, we can see the 
Church as the Body of Christ and as sole covenanted channel of 
graces and of grace; as mediating Christ to men and men through 
Christ to God. She therefore lives by and communicates a super- 
natural life, expressing itself in love—a love that is itself expressed 
in terms of sacrifice, yet issues mysteriously into an unparalleled 
spiritual liberty and joy. It is very difficult to put the Church 
before men’s eyes in this second way, precisely because no parallel 
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to it exists. There is nothing ‘‘simile aut secundum,’’ nor has 
been nor will be. Besides, men are apt to retort: ‘I can see 
your Church, very easily, as a large sect, rigorously governed as 
to mind and act; but I cannot see it as what you proceed to say 
it is. I do not see it as a unique entity compact of love and joy, 
of freedom and holiness. You Catholics do not look to me in the 
least like that.” 

In so far as a man can truthfully say that, any Christ-loving 
heart must be in anguish. For no one can fail to recognize that 
many Catholics are tepid, are sinful; even, apostatize. We see 
how few non-Catholics do listen to the Church; how many 
actually scorn and hate her. We note how many non-Catholics 
lead very good lives, at no point discernibly differing from what 
we should want Catholics, exteriorly and in many ways interi- 
orly, to lead—lives, indeed, that often put our owu to shame. 
The priest is sometimes forced to ask himself how this can be, 
and in great distress to inquire of his soul whether it may be he 
who is at fault—negatively, I mean, for we may trust that all 
priests teach dogma aright and never compromise as to their 
declaration of the moral law. Still, so little seems to result from 
our ministry! ‘Lord, is it J?’ Am J somehow not communi- 
cating You to the world? Am I somehow out of touch, and un- 
able to give because I have not got? But how have I not “got’’ 
Christ? How is it that Catholic countries are not evidently better 
than non-Catholic ones, and are even (with doubtful justice, yet 
not without a modicum of reasonableness) quoted as examples of 
immorality? Can I say that Catholics, singly or in groups, are 
a City on a Hill, lamps upon a lampstand, giving light to all that 
are in the house? 

In examining this, I venture to begin in each case by quoting 
textually certain sentences that I have heard spoken; they may 
give us a lead. I am not assessing their value taken singly: 
but asking whether they do not collectively imply some one thing 
that may be worth attending to. I recently said to a priest that 
when, as a layman, I went to confession in a London church, I 
mentioned that I had been unkind to someone to whom I owed 
gratitude, and the confessor said ‘‘My God!” with such emphasis 
that I jumped. My friend said: ‘He saw you were a raw con- 
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vert. Kindness... gratitude—he didn’t expect to hear those 
‘natural virtues’ alluded to. He wanted to know if you had 
missed Mass... eaten meat on Friday.’”’ That was said only 
partly in joke. Again, during a centenary year I had often to 
speak about St. Aloysius, and always used the word ‘“‘character.”’ 
A prelate in a seminary said to me: ‘Character is not a word 
often heard in Catholic pulpits. Why make such a point of 
Stanislaus’ mercurial disposition—of St. Aloysius’s ‘hardness’? 
Sanctity is due to grace.’”’ I said that I emphasized the word 
“character,’’ because the Pope in his message did, and chose the 
characteristics that the Pope chose. (Indeed, afterwards the 
Holy Father said to me: ‘Aloysius was not a little nun: he was 
voluntarist’’ (volontarista!). The prelate looked as if he thought 
that the Pope was slightly unorthodox. As a boy, I was brought 
up to think of lying with absolute horror, and was told: ‘“‘Roman 
Catholics don’t think lying wrong.”” Oddly, I afterwards preached 
to the effect that nothing rots the character and conscience so 
soon as habitual lying. My Superior received indignant letters. 
I could but say that a lie was an attack upon reality, and so, in 
the long run, upon God, the Summe Ens, and that it is awful to 
develop an unconsciously untruthful mind: ‘‘the lie in the soul,” 
as Plato says. During my noviceship in France, I passed two 
servants standing at a door. ‘Anyone could see,’’ said one of 
them, ‘‘that Madame had been to Communion this morning— 
she was so intolerable.’”’ The fast had been too much for her! 
In another town, parents were not allowed to visit their small 
sons at school till the day after their First Communion. They 
had been so strung-up in retreat that on the actual day of First 
Communion they were too naughty to be talked to. Again I 
noticed that a (very pagan) army mess was genuinely upset by a 
sarcastic thing I said about someone; and you will often notice 
how endlessly kind and even over-generous people are, whose 
sexual life is hopelessly uncontrolled—nor is this merely an affair 
of impressionability, of being “‘too kind all round.” Finally, a 
priest in a large town said to me: ‘But you surely don’t imagine 
you could get the ordinary young man or girl to give up an eve- 
ning’s amusement to go toa Settlement or Club?’ Well, many do. 
Still a young man did once say tome: “Boxing? What has that 
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to do with saving my soul?’ (‘‘My” soul! He was not troubling 
about other people’s souls: but he would have been wrong even 
had he asked how boxing could help their souls. It could have 
been quite a good preliminary.) Yet, you constantly meet men of 
no religion who devote their whole lives with burning zeal to the 
improvement of unjust conditions, or even to providing enjoyment 
to their less privileged fellow-men. 

Negatively, we agree that ‘‘nature’’ is not bad. Body, instincts, 
human occupations are not bad in themselves. To say they were, 
would be Manicheism. Nor has original sin so destroyed man’s 
nature that his natural actions are thereby made damnable in 
God’s sight. That were Calvinism. Nor even does God ask 
(as Jansen said) anything impossible to man. Yet, we certainly 
acknowledge that no merely natural action of ours can be salvific. 
More; we have the dictum that “‘facienti quod in se est, Deus 
non denegat gratiam.’’ Of course, as St. Augustine keeps remind- 
ing us, God always “‘comes first’; it is He who gives the man 
“quod in eo est,’’ and He who moves him to act according to it. 
The man may be given but little and, so, do but little: the acrobat 
turned somersaults before Our Lady’s statue—it was all he could 
do—and a peeping prior saw the statue bend down and put the 
Holy Child in his arms. A good lesson for critics of the minimum! 
Further, “gratia sequitur naturam.’’ Does grace ever treat a 
man as though he were by nature what he isn’t? I doubt it. 
Therefore, really to judge of the ways of God with Aloysius, it 
was perfectly right to examine his natural character and tem- 
perament. Grace did not merely supersede them. And the 
Middle Ages, with their attention to sanguine or bilious or other 
sorts of temperament, were by no means abstract-minded. Fr. 
Joseph Rickaby used often to remind me that moral theology 
books deal with the ‘‘four-square man’”’ (a man without a particu- 
lar nervous system, mental habits inevitably acquired, unaffected 
by heredity or environment or education . . . ), who, in the con- 
crete, does not exist. St. Ignatius tells us to try to “‘move a man 
forward ad meliora’’—not all at once ad optima. I remember 
feeling contented when I had put it to a young pagan that, now 
that he was engaged, he really ought to check himself in regard 
to other women. It was, said he “‘a light’? to him. He had never 
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thought of that. He took that one step—and, later on, quite a 
stride. But not forthwith. Finally, we are taught that no man, 
as things are, can consistently obey even the natural law without 
grace. 

Hence, it seems to me that there can be two sorts of preaching. 
One starts where the listener is; and the other, where (so to say) 
the Catechism is. The former begins by winning the man by 
showing him all sorts of things that he instantly recognizes as 
true, because he experiences them in himself. He says: ‘“That is 
true’’—which he does not say if he is abruptly told that Our 
Lady was conceived immaculate. He may have but the vaguest 
idea of sin, and none of original sin. As for ‘‘nine choirs of An- 
gels,” he has not made acquaintance with so much as a single 
Angel. Further, it is not much good showing a man ‘‘what is in 
him” if one goes on merely to condemn it. The preacher must 
sympathize with it—indeed, if he cannot do that, he will not 
even know that it is there. He must not compromise or flatter: 
he must not condescend and suggest that what is bad is not, 
really, so very bad. But he must seek for the good element, 
the God-implanted element: he must venerate it, as from God: 
Nature, though it be but God’s robe, is not to be despised as a 
mere robe, but worshipped, because God’s robe. The fringe of 
Christ’s garment transmitted His healing virtue. We should, 
then, ‘‘discern’’ even in the sinner—and certainly in the natural 
good man—what is good, disentangle it, venerate it, love it, 
applaud it, foster it, patiently carry it forward. Grace itself is so 
patient. 

X is always doing kind acts. ‘“X, could you do just what you 
are doing (because you are sorry for this sufferer) also because 
God, your Father and his, is so glad that you are doing it, is so 
pleased with you because you are doing it, wants you to do it— 
and, as a matter of fact, has been all this while putting it into your 
head and your good heart to do it? Could you do it also to ‘please 
God’?”’ Well, he will. His act is then divinized, if not yet tech- 
nically supernaturalized! ‘“X, you know how loving Christ was. 
How He’d have done just exactly what you are doing, and how 
glad He is already to have your codperation, though you don’t 
think about that. [‘Lord, when saw we Thee hungry, naked, 
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lonely?...’ ‘Inasmuch...’] Well, could you do what already 
you are doing, along with Christ? In a sense—in Him? You 
know how you ‘melt into’ your team at football. You are ‘no 
more you.’ ‘I am no more I—the whole College is living in me!’ ”’ 
Frivolous? Blasphemous? No, no. St. Gertrude, eating grapes, 
gave them to Christ in her. If I give a man a cigarette, I can 
quite well give it to Christ in him, and insist that it shall be Christ 
in me who is giving it. You will probably encounter a sheepish 
grin: ‘J don’t know what you're talking about!’’ But he does, 
he does! Christ is reaching to his ‘‘under-mind’’: next time he 
delivers a straight left, somehow he will be giving it ‘‘in the name 
of a disciple,’ and éo a disciple. 

This has been partly a digression. I am trying to say: Christ 
came to save the whole man. Let us, in or out of sermons, ad- 
dress ourselves to the whole man. But we cannot do so, Christ- 
wise, unless we love him. I hope to write more directly upon this 
afterwards. In England, both in sermons and in print, we find 
it less and less useful to provide controversial stuff, as though 
most men were interested in sectarian topics: they are not. 
Most men, in an inferior part of themselves, doubtless enioy 
hearing a good slanging-match, and someone denouncing or 
demolishing someone else. Personally, I hold that all sermons, or 
almost all, should contain a clear dogmatic section; but even so, 
not scornfully nor angrily nor unfairly stated, but starting from 
where the average listener is, respecting the good in him and 
making the most of it, and not from where he is not, nor singling 
out his mistakes or deficiencies or concentrating on them. That 
always makes him antagonistic, even if previously he was not. 
And I repeat, if one cannot see what one is attacking from his 
point of view, and sympathize with him even while demolishing 
him, we shall not do even that well. Moreover, even the clearest 
dogmatic statement may end up, at feeblest, by making the man 
realize that he ‘“‘hasn’t got any answer,’’ and he then risks going 
over into “bad faith’ if he be not also ‘‘moved’’ to assent; or 
he actually accepts our doctrine, but as a “‘scheme,”’ a compact 
intellectual diagram, unaccompanied by conviction, and thus 
liable to be disregarded under strong emotional temptation. 
The same for a scheme of morals. A man can “‘see’’ its coherence, 
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etc.; but if he have no appetite so to live, he will be back in a 
world of Hebrew legalism, acknowledging a Law, but in no sense 
helped by it to observe it. So declares St. Paul. 

This has concerned, I perceive, congregations pictured as at 
least in part non-Catholic. But how will you speak to the all- 
Catholic audience, eyen perfectly (we assume) law-abiding, but 
among whom are many whom you could not trust, whom you 
cannot like: habitual petty liars; no less shady at their business 
than anyone else; gossips; lazy; selfish; inconsiderate, un- 
punctual and off-hand; snobbish and fashion-worshippers; 
vulgar-minded—and unable to find material in any of that for 
serious ‘‘confession’’? Second-rate characters if not rotten ones, 
quite content that they are technically “saving their souls,”’ 
though they weary and disgust their fellow-men and cause the 
Catholic name to be derided? 








Church History and Church Historians* 
By CHARLES E. Park, J.U.D. 


According to an Italian adage, “‘traduttori, traditori’”’ (trans- 
lators are traitors). The Rev. Dr. Raemers may escape this 
absolute charge on the grounds that he gives us in English dress 
not only a translation but also an adaptation of Dom Poulet’s 
work, ‘‘Histoire de 1’Eglise’’ (Vol. II, Temps Modernes).! While 
the translator fails to inform his readers that the English version 
does not contain the three preliminary sections of the original 
text (covering 113 pages), Dom Poulet has authorized its publica- 
tion. Moreover, the translator makes other deletions and addi- 
tions which further detract from Dom Poulet’s work as a manual 
of church history. The publishers do not indicate typographically 
what changes in the original text are due to the translator. Our 
business, therefore, is to let our readers know the merits of the 
book under review. 

The volume before us bears the sub-title: ‘‘The Modern Pe- 
riod—Contemporary Church History.” It is divided into five 
parts: I. The Reformation; II. The Wars of Religion; III. 
The Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries; IV. The Nine- 
teenth Century; V. Contemporary Church History. An Ap- 
pendix, consisting of Synoptic and Chronological Charts, supplies 
a bird’s-eye view of the principal events which happened in the 
period covered by this volume. These charts serve the useful 
purpose of ready reference. They would be more helpful if the 
tabulator had included certain events of outstanding importance 
in the history of the Church. We shall give only two examples. 


* From time to time a reviewer raises issues that possibly transcend in importance 
the work whose merits he is appraising. In this review Dr. Park broaches the 
question as to whether some Catholic historians are not accepting uncritically cer- 
tain traditional criticisms which are levelled against the Church. Following in the 
wake of Dawson, Hollis and others, Dr. Park calls for a more careful investigation 
of all such charges before they shall be given a place in our manuals of church his- 
tory.—EDIToRsS. 

14 History of the Catholic Church. By Dom Charles Poulet, Benedictine Monk 
of the Congregation of Solesmes. Authorized Translation and Adaptation from the 
fourth French edition by the Rev. Sidney A. Raemers, M.A., Ph.D. Vol. II (B. 
Herder,Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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No mention is made of the foundation of The Ecclesiastical Re- 
view by the Rev. Herman J. Heuser, D.D., in 1889. This omis- 
sion is unpardonable. Few ecclesiastics, by their lives and their 
works, have done as much good for religion in the United States 
and elsewhere as the founder of The Ecclesiastical Review. Fail- 
ure to mention both the man and his work is, to say the least, 
unhistorical, especially since some of the periodicals listed are 
now defunct, others only second-rate. In vain does one search 
among the Synoptic Charts on ‘“The Church in the United States’’ 
and ‘‘The Principal Roman Decisions’ for the Apostolic Constitu- 
tion, Sapientt Consilio, whereby, besides a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the Roman Curia, the juridical status of the Church in 
our country was changed from that of a mission into a regularly 
constituted hierarchy. Henceforth we became subject to the 
Church’s 2us commune.? 

Since the book under review is avowedly written ‘‘for the use 
of Colleges, Seminaries, and Universities,’ it is pertinent to 
preface our remarks on its contents with one of Maritain’s pro- 
found observations. ‘I am well aware,’’ he writes, “that history 
is a precious instrument in the hands of a theologian, on condition 
that he makes use of it for thinking, not for dispensing himself from 
thinking.”’* Unless students who read Poulet-Raemers’ ‘‘His- 
tory of the Catholic Church” apply to it a well-developed philo- 
sophical apparatus and an enlightened faith, it will not be for 
them ‘‘a precious instrument.” Let us illustrate what is meant 
by this statement. 

The plan of composition of the book corresponds simply to 
the accidents of time and place. Whatever may be said in favor 
of this method of writing secular history, to narrate along purely 
chronologico-nationalistic lines the events in the life of a society 
which is constitutionally supra-temporal and supra-national, 
argues a very rudimentary logic and a most unscientific method. 
This is particularly true in regard to the events and centuries 
covered by this volume. The book begins with the sixteenth 
century, which witnessed the great revolt against the spiritual 
authority of the Church, and ends with the twentieth century, 


* Acta Apost. Sedis, Vol. I, p. 12. 
3’ “Things That Are Not Cesar’s,” p. vi (italics are ours). 
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which is witnessing in many places a revolt against all authority, 
even that of God Himself. Simultaneous with these revolts are 
the birth and development of nationalism. But what is the actual 
history of the Catholic Church during this same period? Lau- 
rence Oliver, with great perspicacity, answers the question in 
one sentence: ‘“‘Each State as it developed its administration 
and power tried to subordinate the Church to its rule and so to 
destroy that independence and supra-nationality which the Church 
persistently claimed as its right.’ In other words, the Church 
has for centuries been waging a warfare against the State to main- 
tain its autonomy. When, therefore, one attempts to record the 
story of the Universal Church by the activities of its constituent 
parts, this right perspective of its history is lost. 

Again, our authors perpetuate that confusion of terms which 
calls the revolution of the sixteenth century the “‘Reformation,”’ 
and leave room for serious misunderstanding when they accept 
as the “‘origins’’ of the so-called Reformation’ the corruption and 
abuses in the Church. 

It is idle to contend about the name by which we should desig- 
nate this great revolution. What are the facts of history? What 
are the results now before us? These examined, ‘‘deinde for- 
tasse,’”’ as Cicero said of something similar, ‘‘non magnopere 
queretis quo nomine appellandum putetis.”* A modern Catholic 
layman comes near the truth when he writes: ‘‘What took place 
[in the sixteenth century] was not a reformation but a revolution. 
The real reformation came later, and was what we are obliged to 
call the Counter-Reformation.’” 

If we examine closely the writings of the first innovators, we 
shall seldom be at a loss to determine from what principle their 
hostility to the Church of Christ proceeded. ‘“‘Le Songe du Ver- 
gier’’ contains a long dispute between a knight and a cleric, in 
which the knight with great learning brings forth almost every 


4 “Tadpoles and God,” p. 235. 

5 Cfr. Part I. The Reformation, Section I. The Beginnings of the Reformation 
(1517-1559): ChapterI. The Origins of the Reformation in Germany. Lutheran- 
ism; Chapter V. The Origins of the Reformation in France; Chapter VII. The 
— of Anglicanism; Chapter VIII. The Reformation in the Other Countries 
of Europe. 

6 “Then perhaps you will not bother greatly about the name by which you think 
it should be called.’’ 

7 “Rome and the Papacy,” by Gilbert Bagnani, p. 201. 
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objection against ecclesiastical authority that Poulet-Raemers 
include among the “‘origins’’ of the Reformation. At the end of 
the book, we come to a chapter entitled: ‘‘Le chevalier prouve 
par plusieurs raisons qu’il semble que c’est chose prouffitable a 
toute bonne police et a la chose publique que ung homme ait plu- 
sieurs femmes que une seule.’’ Here the so-called Reformation, 
in the moral order, finds a quite human explanation. And we can 
understand, even if we cannot justify, the knight’s objections 
to the wealth of the Church, to the life of nuns and priests, to 
certain of the Sacraments, to fasting and penance, and to living, 
as he says, “contre nature.” 

One cannot, however, be accused of a metaphysical subtlety 
when one maintains that the corruption and abuses in the Church 
are not and should not be called the cause or origins of Protes- 
tantism. Such evils had existed in the Church before, and have 
continued since, the sixteenth century. The Clementine Epistle 
and the Apocalypse prove that corruption and abuses in the 
Church had already begun in the first century, while simony, as 
its name indicates, can be traced to the Apostolic age. It is 
needless to observe that the conditions of the Church were cer- 
tainly worse in the eleventh than in the fifteenth century. Witness 
only the appeal of Gregory VII in 1084: “I cry, I cry and I 
cry again. The religion of Christ, the true faith, has fallen so low 
that it is an object of scorn not only to the devil, but to Jews 
and Saracens and pagans. These keep their law, as they believe 
it, but we, intoxicated with the love of the world, have deserted 
our law.’’* Those who may be inclined to accept purely human 
elements within the Church as causes of a revolt against the 
Church itself would do well to read Montaigne’s “‘Essais,’’ No. 11, 
p. 31, where he observes: “A fine game they have played, who 
have used the vices of ministers as an argument against the truth 
of the Church. Theirs is a silly manner of arguing, which would 
throw everything into confusion: a man of good moral character 
may entertain false opinions, and a wicked man may preach 
truth.”’ 

Historians, therefore, in their search for the beginnings and the 


8 Mon. Greg., 572. Quoted by Dawson in “Medieval Religion,” p. 25. Cfr. 
“Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England,” by Dr. G. R. Owst. 
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causes of the ideas which rule the world to-day, must go some dis- 
tance into the past. To determine the origin of an idea is always 
a hazardous task; in the sphere of religion it is an almost hopeless 
one. Nevertheless, it would be more historically correct to fix 
the sixth century as marking the beginnings of that process of dis- 
integration which actually culminated in the sixteenth century 
and to give as the chief cause of the success of that cataclysm the 
victory of political universality over absolute religious universal- 
ity. For Egypt which, even under the Roman Empire, had kept 
much of its characteristic nationalism, as early as the sixth century 
was lost for juridical, not moral, reasons to the unity of Christen- 
dom. Later the discovery of an inscription gave undue impetus 
to the study and importance of Roman Law. Long before the 
modern era, the Corpus Iuris Civilis was thought to be stronger 
than the Corpus Iuris Canonici. The leaders of this movement 
stupidly thought it was possible to go forward by going back- 
ward. Thus, the absolute authority of the Church had already 
begun to be opposed by that absolute conception of law as an 
impersonal, almost divine, entity, which had been characteristic 
of the Latin peoples. At that time, and not in the sixteenth 
century, as Poulet-Raemers at least imply, the combat between 
Christ and Cesar was renewed. Pope Gregory IX engaged 
Raymond of Pennafort to oppose this growing Czsarism." 
Scholars now agree that the chief cause of the Reformation is to 
be found, not in the moral, but in the juridical order. 

The failure to recognize this fact leads Poulet-Raemers to go 
awry in naming both the precursors and the leaders of the revolt. 
Thus, for example, among its precursors in England our authors 
name Thomas More. They write: 

“In this book [7.e., ‘Utopia’] the work of the Reform is set forth 
in the boldest language, the author going so far as to hope for a 


clergy without a priesthood, elected by secret ballot, and a religious 
fraternity that would enable all sects to worship in the same temple’’ 


(p. 57). 
This is an outrage. Fortunately, however, there is no need for 
the reviewer to defend the fair name of St. Thomas More. The 


® Cfr. ‘Three Reformers,” by Jacques Maritain, Luther. 
10 Cfr. Archbishop Cicognani’s Introduction to Schwertner’s “St. Raymond of Pen- 
nafort,” p. xiv. 
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Church recently pronounced an infallible judgment on this great 
English layman who died a martyr’s death for Papal Supremacy, 
which proves Thomas More’s real belief in the nature and neces- 
sity of the Catholic priesthood and in the need for the unity of 
Christendom, and which disproves his alleged tolerance of a 
divided Christianity. The eulogy, delivered by Pope Pius XI 
on the occasion of the reading of the Decree ‘“‘del Tuto,’’!' should 
suffice to remove forever this blot from St. Thomas More’s name. 
The Sacred Congregation of Rites’ judgment on More’s ‘“‘Utopia’’!” 
is a fairer and more intelligent appraisal of this celebrated work 
than that advanced by Poulet-Raemers. 

Since our authors devote so much space to relating the way in 
which the ‘‘Reformation”’ came about, we think they should have 
mentioned the fact that not only ‘in England,” as G. Constant 
so ably proves in regard to that country, but also in the other 
countries of Europe, “‘[it] was wrought by agreement, by the 
combined action of Parliament and the king, but Henry’s was 
the larger share, .. . Parliament . . . aiming less at Rome than at 
the Church whose privileges it hated and whose property it en- 
vied, but in striking at the one it hit the other.”"* Without this 
qualification clearly stated in regard to all the nations which re- 
volted against the spiritual authority of the Church in the six- 
teenth century, it is something more than misleading to at- 
tribute ‘“‘the origins’’ of Protestantism to such men as Luther 
in Germany, Lefévre d’Etaples in France, and Henry VIII in 
England. 

The truth is that Luther, d’Etaples and Henry VIII were merely 
pliable tools in the hands of ambitious politicians, who for several 
centuries had been trying to wreck the Sovereign Pontiff’s uni- 
versal jurisdiction and thereby establish national churches. The 
real agents of the revolution were Marsilius of Padua, Ockham 
and Jandun. Marsilius and Jandun were the legists who were 
trying to cure the evils of their age by the substitution of Imperial 
authority, even in spiritual matters, for Papal authority.™ 

11 Cfr. L’Osservatore Romano, 4-5 Marzo, 1935, p. 1. 

12““Compendium Vite et Actorum in Causa Canonizationis Ioannis Fisher et 
Thome More.” Ex tabulario S.C.R., p. 10. 


13 “The Reformation in England,’’ Chapter I. 
14 Cfr. Bagnani, op. cit., p. 179. 
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Luther’s rédle in this tragedy was to teach men of his own and of 
future generations that it is possible to serve God and Mammon. 


Our authors tell us that ‘‘the truth of the matter is that the reasons 
for his [Luther’s] fall were all interior. Fear of hell and eternal 
damnation drove him almost to distraction” (p. 7). But Luther 
in his letter (1516) to Lang, Prior of Erfurt, gives us the real secret 
of his fall. After narrating his many activities, he makes the 
tragic confession: “I rarely have time to recite my Office and 
say Mass.’’ Maritain quotes this letter “to establish a fact 
which none may contest, namely, that he was plunged into fever- 
ish activity, which left him no time to pray as he should have done, 
and to turn himself to God.” Since the book under review is 
meant primarily for ecclesiastics who are to be engaged in an ac- 
tive ministry, Poulet-Raemers would have rendered a valuable 
service if they had quoted the same letter to establish the same 
fact. 

The reader is first introduced to Gallicanism in Part III, The 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. It may be correct that 
Gallicanism, as a label, dates only from the seventeenth century. 
But the thing is more deeply rooted in the past. ‘The position 
of France,”’ observes Bagnani, “in the Catholic world—and I use 
the adjective as much in a political as in a religious sense—has 
always been ambiguous. ... It had overthrown the medieval Pa- 
pacy, and the French Church has proved itself to be as national- 
ist as its sovereign.’’4® The spirit of Gallicanism rapidly spread to 
other nations. Catholic sovereigns everywhere were slow to come 
to the aid of the Sovereign Pontiff, would not be guided by Catho- 
lic interests unless these also “‘served their respective national 
interests, and at last with Gallicanism and Josephinism sought to 
make Catholicism a national or a rationalized loyalty.”'’’ Then 
came the French Revolution whose real aim was to realize Vol- 
taire’s ambition to ‘‘strangle the last king with the bowels of the 
last priest.’’ But Poulet-Raemers’ church history does not paint, 
at least in such clear colors, the devastating effect on Christianity 
that is intrinsically contained in the principle of national churches, 
which is the very core of Gallicanism. 


* “Three Reformers,” notes, p. 170. 
Op. cit., p. 202. 
7 Oliver, op. cit., p. 237. 
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The chapter on “‘The Church in the United States of America’’!* 
states, inter alia, that ‘‘the proclamation of this [7.e., religious] 
freedom by an official act of Congress in 1789 was prompted no 
doubt by the memory of the heroic deeds of the Catholics of the 
colonies, the great majority of whom had ranged themselves on 
the side of the colonists in the War of Independence”’ (p. 513). 
We may pass over in silence the much mooted question of the 
number of Catholic colonists who fought for the American cause.® 
The motive which prompted the proclamation of religious freedom 
is also irrelevant. The really pertinent question is: what did 
religious freedom mean in the minds of the men who used the 
term? The church historian simply cannot ignore the religious 
metaphysic upon which the American conception of religious 
freedom is based. It is bad enough that Poulet-Raemers are 
silent on this very important matter; but it is stupid for them to 
write that “the Revolution . . . proved most favorable to religious 
freedom” (loc. cit.). If our authors had consulted Christopher 
Hollis, they would have seen that ‘‘freedom, in Jefferson’s mouth, 
was a very negative thing, even as the functions of the govern- 
ment were, to his mind, very negative. Freedom meant simply 
‘absence of interference.’”’?° The truth is that our principles of 
liberty and equality are not deductions from a sound religious 
metaphysic but “sentiments ... built . . . upon a denial of dog- 
matic religion.” 

The inevitable result of a religious freedom which recognizes the 
individual’s right to practise any or no religion is told by Pope 
Leo XIII in his Encyclical on the Christian Constitution of States: 
“In regard to religion, to set the same store indiscriminately by 
various and opposing forms of worship is the same as to be un- 
willing to recognize or practise any religion at all. And this, 
while it does not bear the name of atheism, is atheism as regards 
its substance.” 

Students of church history must be warned that ours is a Puri- 
tan democracy, not the traditional Christian democracy. They 
should also learn that Puritan democracy is at bottom materialis- 

%* Part IV, The Nineteenth Century, Section III, pp. 509-527. 

® Cfr. ‘‘Catholics and the American Declaration of Independence,” by John M. 


Lenhart, O. M. Cap. (C.C.V. of A., 1934). 
20 “The American Heresy,” p. 9. 
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tic, while Christian democracy is essentially spiritual. Other- 
wise, there is grave danger that André Siegfried’s observation on 
American priests may yet become true, not only in regard to the 
isolated instances with which a tourist in any country meets, but 
also in general. ‘‘Like all good Americans,” writes Siegfried, ‘‘he 
[z.e., the American priest] believes that the intensity of religious 
life is measured by the cubic contents of church buildings, and 
meditation and mystical repose seem to him little better than 
morbid manifestations.’’?! 

To summarize what we have already said, Poulet-Raemers, in 
the second volume of their “History of the Catholic Church,”’ 
erect an edifice of events that is shallow in its foundations, de- 
fective in its construction, and mediocre in its contents. 


21 ‘America Comes of Age,” p. 52. 





























The Shadow of American Decline 
(Concluded) 


By EpGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., Pu.D. 


It can hardly be doubted that, if matters continue on as they 
have been in the past decade or more, the shadow of national de- 
cline will soon be upon us. Unless ways or means are found to 
halt the present trend downward in our population growth, the 
certainty of speedy decay will shortly confront us. Indeed, it is 
now rather generally accepted that such will be the case in about 
a quarter of a century. 

What are some of the facts upon which this inference is based? 
Can anything be done to stop the decline? Better still, can any- 
thing be done to reverse the drift which is moving so persistently 
downward? 


Immigration and Emigration 


It should be noted, first of all, that we can hardly expect any 
large future growth in our population through immigration. It 
seems highly improbable that we will ever again get back to any- 
thing approaching our high immigration rate of earlier years. 
There seems little reason to believe that our present restrictive 
quota laws will be changed—at any rate, in the near future. 

On the other hand, it seems equally true that our exceptionally 
low immigration rate of the last three or four years is not likely 
to continue. Furthermore, the emigration rate of the past few 
years will hardly remain as high as it has been. There has un- 
questionably been a very close relation between the economic 
crisis and the net loss to our country through excess of emigration 
over immigration during the past few years. Hence it seems but 
logical to assume that with the passing of the crisis the immigra- 
tion rate will advance in some measure and that the emigration 
rate will slacken again. All in all, one can conclude, therefore, 
that we may expect at least some, but very little annual addition 
to our population through excess of immigration over emigration. 
To be sure, it would be nothing to glory in that a nation of more 
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than 120,000,000 people would have to depend for its growth on 
additions from abroad. 


Birth Rate and Death Rate 


What of the second source of our growth, namely, natural in- 
crease? What are the prospects of a growth in population 
through excess of births over deaths? Here there is apparently 
even less reason for encouragement—unless, perhaps, some unfore- 
seen radical change in present tendencies awaits us. Insofar asthe 
death rate is concerned, present evidence points to a higher rate 
for the future. In so far as the birth rate is concerned, there 
seems little reason to expect that its downward trend will not 
continue. Present evidence points to a narrower rather than to 
a wider margin between the number of deaths and the number of 
births in our population of the immediate future. 

Our population has aged recently. Moreover, it will age still 
more if not prevented from doing so by a reversal in the down- 
ward trend of the birth rate, or by increased immigration from 
foreign lands, or by both. We are at present a middle-aged 
people, or we are at least rapidly approaching that stage of de- 
velopment. By that is meant that we have a proportionately 
larger number of people in the middle-age group of our popula- 
tion than we have in either the younger or older sections. But 
already the oldest group shows a definite increase in numbers, 
while the proportion of young people has to some extent de- 
creased. In the decade of 1920-1930, the number of people over 
65 years of age increased 34 per cent in the nation as a whole and 
50 per cent in the cities. This increase, it is estimated, will con- 
tinue for several decades, the number of old people growing by 
about one-third each decade. The result will naturally be not 
only an older population but also an increase in the number of 
deaths. The latter, in turn, will tend to bring the shadow of the 
eventual decline in population some lengths nearer. 

On the other hand, because of our declining birth rate, we find 
a decrease in the proportion of young people in our population. 
In all likelihood this decrease will soon become even more marked. 
There are now about 17 per cent fewer young children in the na- 
tion than there were 5 years ago. There is already evidence of 
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this decrease in the lower grades of the school system. S‘:ould 
the rate of decline in births of the depression years continue, it 
would result in only about half as many children being born 15 
years hence as were born 10 years ago, and in a similar decline 
in the nation’s population a generation later. Should the rate 
current during the five pre-depression years be resumed, within 
about 25 years the number of young children in the nation would 
be only half that of 10 years ago. 

The age prospect of the population has been summed up by 
the government statisticians as follows: “In 1930 only about 30 
per cent of the people were over 40 years of age. When the popu- 
lation starts to decline, about 40 per cent of the people will be 
over 40 years of age. If the births then continue to decline at a 
gentle rate for 25 years longer, fully 50 per cent of the population 
will be over 40 years of age and more than 25 per cent will be over 
60 years of age. This would be three times as large a proportion 
of old people as was reported in 1930. On the other hand, young 
children are declining in number two per cent a year. (More re- 
cently even a higher percentage was given.) Undoubtedly this 
ratio of decline will diminish, but it seems not unreasonable to 
look forward to only half as many children 25 years hence as 
there were 10 years ago.” 

Our future population prospects, therefore, seem anything but 
reassuring. As matters stand at present, actual decline cannot 
be much longer delayed. Should the decline in births continue 
at the pre-depression rate, the population will increase slowly for 
about 10 years, when there will be perhaps 5,000,000 more people 
than now. Shortly afterwards, provided there is not sufficient 
increase through immigration to offset the result, the population 
will begin to decline. Should the decrease in births be less rapid, 
the increase in population to the peak will be correspondingly 
greater and the date of actual decline somewhat later. Of 
course, there is also the possibility that the depression birth rate, 
or one very closely akin to it, will continue; for, after all, it is 
normally easier for the birth rate to slip downward than it is to 
move upward. Should this prove to be the case, the population 
will not even increase by 5,000,000, and the shadow of decline 
will come over us all the sooner. 
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Baker and Manny view the general population prospect as 
follows: “The population of the nation will continue to increase, 
though at a lessening rate, for at least 5 years, probably 15 years, 
possibly 25 years, because the increase in number of middle-aged 
and old people will exceed the decrease in number of children. ... 
Should the decline in births continue at the depression rate of 
100,000 a year, and immigrants into the United States be bal- 
anced by emigrants, the population of the nation would reach a 
maximum of about 130,000,000—only 3,000,000 more than at 
present—in 1941. Should births decline at the gentler rate of 
70,000 a year, as during the 5 years preceding the depression, the 
peak of population—about 131,000,000—would be reached in 
1944 or 1945. But most students of population trends think that 
the decline in births will slow up soon, and that the maximum 
population will not be reached before 1950, or possibly 1960, when 
the nation may have 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 more people than 
it has to-day. Practically all students of the subject, however, 
are agreed that a declining population is very likely to occur within 
30 years unless the restrictions on immigration are relaxed.” 

The foregoing statement is apparently about as accurate as any 
that could be made under the circumstances. Even at its best 
it is disquieting, and indeed no less than ominous in its signifi- 
cance. Unless there be a decided halt and even a definite re- 
versal in present trends, the shadow of national decline will very 
shortly come upon us. Needless to add, to those who revere the 
nation and have its best interests at heart, this is anything but a 
comforting and promising prospect. Can anything be done about 
it? 

This last question naturally brings before us again the subject 
of migration. It recalls to our mind the striking difference be- 
tween the urban and the rural birth rate. It suggests that we 
may find in this difference some basis to work on, some foundation 
of hope for the future. Whether such will actually be the case 
will depend upon the proportion of our people who will reside in 
the city and the proportion who will make their home in the 
country. , 

In so far as urban territory is concerned, there seems little rea- 
son to believe that the birth rate will not continue its trend down- 
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ward. Consequently, an increased migration to the city could 
only have a retarding influence over our population growth. On 
the other hand, while a decline in the present birth rate in rural 
districts is by no means unthinkable, there is much reason to be- 
lieve that, for a considerable time to come at least, it will remain 
much higher than it isin the city. Hence the important question: 
“Ts there any chance of increasing our rural population?” 

We have already noted the recent appreciable increase in farm 
population due to the slowing up in our cityward migration. 
Further noteworthy increase will unquestionably follow if the 
tide does not again turn back towards the city. The majority 
of the young people, who prior to the depression years rushed 
into the cities, now remain “‘backed up” on farms. These will 
soon wish to marry. If they establish homes in the country, the 
ultimate result will undoubtedly be a more rapid population 
growth in the future. “If the net migration to the cities during 
the next 5 years,” say Baker and Manny, ‘“‘balances the net mi- 
gration from the cities during the years 1930 to 1932, there would 
be over 2,000,000 more males over 20 years of age on farms in 
1940 than there were in 1930; and if the proportion of males of 
these ages operating farms in 1940 is the same as in 1930 there 
would be over 1,000,000 more farms in the nation by 1940, as- 
suming no change in average age of farm operators.... Should 
cessation of migration from farms persist until 1960, there would 
be probably 15,000,000 more people on farms than in 1930, an 
increase in 50 per cent, while the cities would be decreasing in 
population.” 

The contrast between future urban and rural population pros- 
pects are shown strikingly by the following calculations of the 
same authorities: ‘“Ten adults in the large cities are now having 
about 7 children. If the birth rate falls no further, these 7 will 
have less than 5 children, and these 5 will have three and a half. 
Three generations, or a century, and such a population, if this 
trend continues, will have fallen to one-third the present level. On 
the other hand, 10 adults in the rural regions are having to-day 
about 13 children. If the birth rate falls no further, these 13 will 
have 17 children and these 17 will have about 22. A century 
hence such a population will have doubled. Under these as- 
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sumptions (that present birth rates will remain unchanged) 1000 
rural people will have over 6 times as many progeny a century 
hence as 1000 city people.”’ 

It is apparent from these figures that the proportion of our 
people who will live in city and in country is a matter of most vital 
concern to the nation. Its future growth or decline is most in- 
timately bound up with the question of migration, with the move- 
ment of our people within the confines of the nation. It is most 
closely linked with the decisions that will be made by the young 
people who are now ‘“‘backed up” on the farms, and by those who 
will be born there in the decades immediately before us. The 
promising field for a continued population growth in the United 
States is the country and not the city. 

However, this practical question constantly protrudes itself: 
“(Do we need more farmers?” If we have in mind commercial 
farmers, that is, full-time farmers producing cash crops for the 
market, the answer must in all likelihood be in the negative. 
We could, as a matter of fact, easily get along with fewer farmers 
than we actually have to-day. Baker and Manny point out that 
49 per cent of our farms, in 1929, produced less than $1000 
worth of products, including milk, eggs, etc., contributed by the 
farm to the family living. ‘‘The less productive half of the 
farms,” they add, “produced only about 12 per cent of the prod- 
ucts ‘sold and traded.’’”” Hence their conclusion: ‘“‘Undoubtedly 
the other half of the farms, the productive half, could readily 
produce this remaining 12 per cent, if prices of farm products 
afforded encouragement.”’ 

It would seem apparent, then, that from the standpoint of 
commercial production half the farms of the nation are not needed, 
and, should our population reach the point of actual decline, even 
fewer commercial farms would be required. To increase their 
number in spite of population decline and, consequently, in spite 
of decrease in demand for agricultural products, would be to 
lower the standard of living of the American farmers. The only 
way to avoid the latter result would be to increase our exports. 
But there is little evidence that more than a moderate increase in 
our exports is likely in the near future. 

It is true, of course, that the preservation of the nation is more 
important than a particular standard of living. Hence, should 
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there be no other way out of the difficulty, the only thing to do 
would be accept a lower standard. But will that be necessary? 
Is there no other way out of the difficulty? Is it not possible to 
have more people on the land without lowering the standard of 
living? 

The answer to these questions would seem to be in the affirma- 
tive. There are at present at least three different possibilities 
that give us reason to believe that such can be the case. They 
are the following: (1) people can live on small acreages or in 
villages, even though their work is in the city; (2) they can live 
on farms or in villages and devote part of their time to farming and 
part of it to rural industries; (3) they can live on farms and devote 
part of their time to commercial farming and part of it to home 
industry. In every case, whether engaged in urban, country-town 
or home industry, these people would be living in the country. 
They would not be cooped up in those modern whirlpools of 
destruction, our gigantic industrial cities. They would be en- 
joying at least in considerable measure the advantages of a rural 
mode of living. 

There are at present rather definite trends in all these directions. 
For instance, a considerable number of people employed in urban 
industry and in business have during more recent years moved into 
adjacent rural territory. They are quite generally referred to as 
“commuters.’’ Our modern means of transportation have made 
this approach to rural life feasible. Many of these individuals live 
ten to fifteen miles from their work; some even farther. Not 
a few engage in part-time farming. Many more have at least a 
small garden in which they spend their leisure time producing 
vegetables or other foods for home use. This movement of urban 
workers into rural territory has assumed very considerable pro- 
portions. It is apparently on the increase to-day. Seemingly, it 
holds out not a little promise for the future. 

Again, there are a number of people who, although they are not 
primarily commercial farmers, live in the country and work in the 
country. In this instance both jobs and workers have been moved 
from the city. This group has grown to an appreciable size be- 
cause of our recent tendency to decentralize industry and trade. 

A study of the U. S. Bureau of the Census shows that between 
1927 and 1929 there was a very definite trend towards decentrali- 
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zation of industry. One particularly significant fact brought 
out by the study was to the effect that in the South Atlantic 
territory 40 per cent of the total gains in all plants was found in 
communities of under 10,000 population. It is doubtful whether 
during the depression years many additional industries ventured 
to change their location. But the prospect for further decentrali- 
zation in the future would seem reasonably promising. While 
it may be expected that the tremendous investments already 
centered in the cities may act as a retarding or restraining in- 
fluence, such considerations as lower taxes, lower costs of living, 
and greater freedom from labor disputes will undoubtedly exert 
considerable pull in the opposite direction. 

A study made by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
entitled “‘Rural Factory Industries’ reports that, in so far as rural 
factories actually studied were concerned, their effect upon stand- 
ards of living, schools, roads, and socio-economic facilities gen- 
erally has upon the whole been beneficial. It also states that the 
factories appear to have had some influence in keeping a consider- 
able proportion of the young people on farms while they were 
working in these plants. 

Both the decentralization of industry and commuting have in 
no small measure increased the part-time farming of the nation. 
It is coming to be recognized that certain very beneficial effects 
are connected with such farming. Probably the most outstanding 
of these, according to Kenneth Hood, of the New York State 
College of Agriculture, is the effect on the character, health and 
morale of the operators and their families. In a recent study 
that he made Mr. Hood points out that “the participation of 
children in farming operations and their interest in the work they 
were doing united the family more closely and maintained a 
harmony between children and parents which is often lacking 
among families of city laborers.” 

The extensive growth of part-time farming in certain sections 
of the country is well indicated by a recent study made in Massa- 
chusetts. Among the facts brought out are the following: more 
than half of the farms in that State are part-time farms; at least 
one-third of the agricultural output in the State comes from such 
farms, the average value of their products being about $300. 

It is unfortunate that no thorough study has been made of the 
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birth rate of these commuters and workers in rural factories. 
Lacking such a study, perhaps the best that can be done is to 
class them with the population of the small suburbs and of the 
rural towns and villages generally, and to assume that their birth 
rate is approximately the same as that of the latter groups. 
That rate, it will be recalled, was 30 per cent higher than is neces- 
sary to maintain a population at a stationary level. 

The third avenue of approach to the development of a more 
rural population consists in a larger amount of production on the 
farm for home consumption and a correspondingly lower produc- 
tion for the market. In earlier times the farmer produced on his 
home place practically everything that he needed. To-day, 
because of the electric motor and small-sized machinery, such 
home industry should be even more feasible than it was in the 
past. It was the steam engine and large bulky machinery that 
originally drove industry from the home. It is by no means in- 
conceivable that electric power and the small machine will in 
considerable measure reinstate it. Ralph Borsodi, of Suffern, 
New York, has well shown what great possibilities are to be 
found along this particular line. Should our present full-time 
farmers make the most of these possibilities they might consider- 
ably reduce their acres now being devoted to commercial farming 
and thereby make both possible and feasible the placing of many 
other people on the land. 

Such are at least some of the ways in which we can turn from 
that enemy of the modern home, the destructive industrial city, 
and get closer again to the country, the natural habitat of the 
family. Such are some of the ways in which we can still turn 
aside from the path that is leading us on towards certain national 
decline. The all-important question now is: ‘“‘Will we accept 
the opportunity they offer us?”’ 

To be sure, any considerable shift from city to country would 
involve sacrifices and even serious losses. It would require many 
and painful readjustments. But whatever the price may be, we 
do well to view it in the light of the inescapable alternative— 
inevitable decline, social decay. That is what the hard, cold 
facts claim awaits us. Will we use the years immediately ahead 
to stem the persistent drift downward, or will we blithely and 
unconcernedly drift on until actual decline has come upon us? 








Ecclesiastical Penalties 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


In our commentary on the Code of Canon Law we have come 
to the Fifth Book of the Code, which deals with ecclesiastical 
penalties. In all civilized nations the legislatures have found it 
necessary for the maintenance of law and order to define crimes 
and to appoint punishments for convicted trespassers of the law. 
In fact, the authority to establish laws would be nugatory if there 
was no authority to enforce the law by punishment of those per- 
sons who refuse to obey. If one does not admit the principle 
enunciated in the Holy Bible that all lawfully constituted author- 
ity to govern others comes from God, and that therefore he who 
refuses to obey resists the ordinance of God and is to be punished 
because God wants law and order enforced, there is no need of 
speaking about the authority to enforce the law. At most, one 
could say that the majority of the people of a nation by their over- 
powering strength force the others to bow to their will. One 
could not speak of disobedience or of rebellion if all men were 
absolutely equal and independent of one another, something like 
the beasts of the forests, with this difference that the condition of 
human beings would be so much worse because of the far greater 
ability of human beings to do harm. 

Just as the State or nation cannot exist without enforcement of 
law and punishment of the transgressors of the law, neither can 
the Church. To the unbiased mind it should be quite evident 
from the teaching of Christ recorded in the New Testament that 
He did not make His Church and His teaching subject to the 
power of the State or nation. In fact, the purposes for which the 
two organizations, State and Church, were established differ so 
much that one organization cannot adequately take care of both, 
the material and the spiritual welfare of mankind. In any case, 
God’s will must be done, even if some humans pretend to know 
better what is for the welfare of mankind. If the Church has the 
responsibility for the souls of men and for their religious duties, 
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she has to make rules and regulations for the conduct of the mem- 
bers of the Church and other affairs that concern her life and ac- 
tivities. If she has the right and duty to make such regulations, 
she must also enforce them by inflicting appropriate punishments 
on those of her subjects who are disobedient. That is why we 
have the penal code in the Fifth Book of the Code of Canon Law. 


Nature and Purpose of Penalties 


The concept of the nature and purpose of punishment admin- 
istered by the public authority must necessarily differ according 
to the idea one has of the nature of human organizations such as 
Church and State. If one considers them from the viewpoint of 
those men who deny that God has anything to do with human 
organizations, the ideas of law and order, the violations of law 
and order, and the efforts of the governing power of the human 
organization to repress the disturbers of law and order, all these 
things are viewed in an entirely different light from that in which 
they are regarded by men who believe that God willed the crea- 
tion of human organizations and gave their legitimately consti- 
tuted governors authority to rule and guide in His name. The 
difference is fundamental, and there is therefore no possibility of 
harmonizing the two systems. 

There are differences of opinion concerning the nature and pur- 
pose of penalties even among those men who believe that God 
willed the organizations of mankind and gave authority to the 
rulers of them, but the differences are not very important so long 
as all agree on the fundamental notions of human society. 

The public authority in Church or State has the duty to en- 
force social law and order and to protect the community from 
disturbers. The willful disturber of the public peace has done an 
injustice to the public, and should be forced by the guardians of 
the public peace and security to atone for his misconduct by 
punishment proportioned to the disturbance he has willfully 
caused. This gives the members of the community a sense of 
security that is essential to the pursuit of happiness. The prin- 
ciple of social justice is the first and foremost reason for punish- 
ment of offenders. The secondary purpose is to restrain persons 
from negligence in the control of their conduct by the fear of the 
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penalties of the law. The amendment of the offender may be 
called a natural sequence of punishment, because the offender 
who is brought to justice will realize that he hurts his own inter- 
ests when he is made to suffer for the wrong perpetrated. Amend- 
ment of the offender as such does not enter into the primary notion 
of punishment, as can be seen from some of the penalties of the 
Code of Canon Law, where irrespective of the amendment of the 
offender penalties are imposed on him to make satisfaction for the 
public order he has disturbed. The State follows the same prin- 
ciple, and does not release the offender from punishment though 
by the time that he is called to account for an offense he may be 
truly repentant. Those who know the Holy Bible will realize 
that God deals in the same way with offenders; He insists on the 
sinner’s undergoing punishment or penances, though he has mani- 
fested sincere sorrow for his transgressions, One of the outstand- 
ing examples is that of God’s dealing with King David. 


History and Development of the Penal Law of the Church 


Christ said: “If thy brother shall offend against thee, go and 
rebuke him between thee and him alone. If he shall hear thee, 
thou shalt gain thy brother. And if he will not hear thee, take 
with thee one or two more: that in the mouth of two or three 
witnesses every word may stand. And if he will not hear them, 
tell the Church. And if he will not hear the Church, let him be 
to thee as the heathen and publican” (Matt., xviii. 15-17). In 
the Epistles of St. Paul there are several instances in which he 
ordered the community of the Christians to punish with exclusion 
from their community persons who had committed grave offenses. 
In the first three centuries of the Church we have the teaching of 
Tertullian, Origen and some of the Fathers of the Church con- 
cerning the exclusion from the Christian community of apostates, 
of those guilty of idolatry, homicide, or adultery. Excommuni- 
cation and deposition of clerics guilty of grave crimes is mentioned 
from the third century. 

After the Church had obtained freedom of worship and recogni- 
tion as a religious organization through Emperor Constantine, 
the bishops of the Church were able to assemble in councils and 
regulate church affairs. In those councils some laws were made 
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concerning crimes and the penalties for their commission. The 
conduct of criminal procedure and the inflicting of penalties was 
as a rule to be exercised by the bishop together with the priests 
and deacons. The Christian emperors not only recognized the 
authority of the bishops over ecclesiastical offenses committed 
by lay persons and clerics, but also saw that the penalties imposed 
by the ecclesiastical court were executed with the help, if neces- 
sary, of the civil power. The Church among the converted Visi- 
goths and Franks built up a rigorous system of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, and many offenses had their specified penalty, some spirit- 
ual and many more physical. In the seventh and eighth centuries 
appear the Libri Penitentiales (e.g., those of Archbishop Theo- 
dore of Canterbury, died 690). In the Decretum Gratiani (about 
1140) there are a number of chapters on crimes, but there is no 
special criminal code in that collection of Decrees. The first 
authoritative criminal code is contained in the Decretales Gregorii 
IX (in the year 1234), Book V. The subsequent collections of 
Decretals embodied in the old Corpus Juris Canonici all had a 
special section on crimes and their penalties. There were some 
more general laws on crimes and penalties published after the 
Corpus Juris, notably in the Decrees of the Council of Trent and 
the list of censures published by Pope Pius IX in the Constitution 
“‘Apostolice Sedis,’’ October 12, 1869. That was the last of the 
important papal documents on crimes and penalties before the 
publication of the present-day Code of Canon Law. 


Code of Canon Law Is the Only Source of General Penal Law in 
the Church 


Canon 6, n. 5, reads: “All former ecclesiastical penalties of 
which no mention is made in the Code are abolished.’’ That in- 
cludes all kinds of penalties of the common law, as the Code itself 
clearly indicates in the same Canon. The penalties of particu- 
lar law (Diocesan, Provincial, National) are not abrogated by the 
Code of Canon Law with the exception of those particular laws 
which are contrary to the Code. 


Notion of the Terms ‘‘Delictum’’ and ‘‘Crimen’’ 
The term ‘“‘delictum’’ (offense) in ecclesiastical law implies an 
external and morally imputable violation of the law, to which at 
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least an indeterminate canonical sanction is attached. Unless the 
contrary appears from the circumstances, what is said about of- 
fenses is to be applied also to violations of a precept to which a 
penal sanction is attached (Canon 2195). 

The terms ‘‘delictum’”’ and “‘crimen’’ denote one and the same 
thing in Canon Law. The violation of a law is an offense when it 
has the three elements: (1) external action; (2) morally imput- 
able action; (3) when the wrongful action contravenes a law to 
which a penalty is attached. An external act in violation of the 
law is required because the penal legislation of the Church is there 
to uphold the social or public order in the Church, and purely 
internal or mental violations of the law do not concern the Church 
in her public capacity according to the old axiom: ‘‘De internis 
non judicat pretor.”’” There is another tribunal that deals with 
sin as such, the tribunal of penance. The external act is punish- 
able even though it is occult and not witnessed by any person. 
This is important in the penalties which are incurred automati- 
cally (ipso facto). The external act may be either a positive in- 
fringement of a penal law, or failure to act as prescribed by law. 

A morally imputable action means that a person transgressing 
the law acted with free will and understanding. In the Church 
it was taught from the early days of Tertullian, St. Irenzus, St. 
Ambrose, and St. Augustine, that the moral imputability of an 
action did not depend solely on the external violation of a law, 
but chiefly on the will of the one acting; so much so that St. 
Augustine said that there is no sin if the act is not voluntary. 
The Roman Law, even before the influence of Christianity on it, 
declared at least for some offenses that they were punishable only 
if committed with free will. Though the Church did have the 
teaching of the Fathers concerning the imputability of actions 
contrary to the law (namely, that free will constituted the basis 
for culpability), we nevertheless find instances in which the mere 
act contrary to the law done without free will and deliberation is 
punished. St. Basil speaks repeatedly of public penances to be 
imposed on persons who inscienter (without knowledge, in ignor- 
ance) committed some offense. Some of the Penitential Books of 
the seventh century prescribe penances for offenses committed 
from mere ignorance or by accident. 
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With the ninth century the idea became prevalent that nobody 
should be punished for an act which is not morally imputable 
but happened by accident. It was not easy for the notion of 
moral culpability as the sole basis for punishment to gain general 
recognition. Men like Rufinus (in his Summa ad Decretum Grati- 
ant) contended that there was always some fault in doing acts that 
objectively are against the law. The presumption that there was 
omission of due diligence in cases of accidental killing was taken 
for granted if one caused the death of a person while attending to 
unnecessary work. Another reason for imputing responsibility 
for acts and consequent punishment was the idea that the person 
doing an illicit act was responsible for whatever evil was commit- 
ted on occasion of such illicit act. The principle was established 
that ‘‘ex quo quis rem illicitam facit, omne id quod sequitur imputa- 
tur,’ as Johannes Andreas puts it. Popes Clement III, Innocent 
III and Honorius III, in the law of the Decretals, upheld the 
punishment of irregularity for homicide caused accidentally in 
the course of an illicit action. It may be objected that irregular- 
ity is not a punishment in the proper sense of the term; neverthe- 
less, in effect the irregularities from crime are a punishment. 

In the course of time, the question of moral responsibility for 
violations of the law caused indirectly and incidentally to some 
other action that one deliberately performed was thoroughly 
studied and solved satisfactorily. Responsibility for unforeseen 
and unintentional violations of law incident to another action was 
denied irrespective of the fact whether one was engaged in a good 
or evil action. Evidently that was correct, because in either case 
the evil consequences that followed accidentally were not willed, 
and therefore should not be regarded as morally imputable to the 
person. If there was negligence in not forestalling the incidental 
evil consequences of one’s action, then there was a certain amount 
of moral liability for the evil consequences in proportion to one’s 
negligence. Toa certain extent one is said to have willed the evil 
effect because his negligence concerning it was culpable. The 
Code of Canon Law does not punish violations of law unless there 
is moral culpability in the violation. We shall see later on that, 
where there is the fact of the violation of a penal law, the pre- 
sumption is that the person violating the law was morally re- 
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sponsible, and if he wants to save himself from the penalty, he 
must prove that there was no moral guilt. 

The third requirement for ecclesiastical penalties for violation 
of a law is that the law shall have attached a penalty to the viola- 
tion. Every violation of law is undoubtedly punishable by the 
authority that has the duty to enforce the maintenance of law 
and order. Before the present criminal procedure of ecclesiastical 
law was developed, the competent ecclesiastical superiors were 
free to punish violations of law, though the law provided no 
penalty. Even under the Code of Canon Law it is not neces- 
sary that the law itself specify the penalty; it suffices that the 
law demands that the ecclesiastical superior punish violations, 
leaving it to his judgment what penalty to impose. This is the 
so-called indeterminate canonical sanction spoken of in Canon 
2195. 

While it is stated in Canon 2195 that there is no canonical of- 
fense unless one breaks a law to which a penalty is attached, we 
nevertheless read in Canon 2222, §1: ‘‘Even though there is no 
penalty attached to a law, the legitimate superior may, neverthe- 
less, even without previous threat of penalty, punish its trans- 
gression with some just penalty, if the scandal given or the special 
gravity of the violation demands it. Otherwise, the delinquent 
may not be punished unless he has first been admonished and 
threatened with a penalty latz or ferendz senteniz in case of trans- 
gression, and nevertheless violates the law.’’ Canonists are at 
variance in their explanations of Canon 2195, §1, and Canon 2222, 
§1. Some maintain that Canon 2222, §1, is an exception to the 
general principle laid down in Canon 2195, §1, that no offense is 
to be punished without previous admonition unless the law itself 
threatens a penalty. Others explain it in this way, that Canon 
2222, §1, is a penal law decreeing an indeterminate penalty for all 
violations of law which have been especially scandalous or un- 
usually grave. Whichever way one attempts to combine Canons 
2195, §1, and 2222, §1, it is certain that the ecclesiastical superior 
can punish any and every violation of law which has been very 
scandalous or which has been exceptionally grave, without a pre- 
vious admonition to refrain from such violation. That much is 
certain from the plain wording of Canon 2222, §1. Practically 
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speaking, the rule contained in Canon 2222, §1, is necessary for the 
maintenance of law and order. It would be strange indeed if one 
could violate the law with great scandal or in an exceptionally 
serious matter without the ecclesiastical superior having authority 
to impose a punishment. For if the superior would have first to 
issue a warning with threat of punishment, the first violation 
would go unpunished and punishment could be inflicted only after 
a repetition of the offense. Of course, a great many violations of 
law are covered with threat of penalty by the Code of Canon Law, 
but there are many other violations of law possible which are not 
covered in law by threat of penalty. It is evident that for such 
violations there must be some provision of penalty in case the vio- 
lations are very grave or have caused unusually serious scandal. 


Quality and Quantity of Offenses 

The quality of an offense is to be determined by the object of 
the law; the quantity or gravity is to be measured, not only by the 
gravity of the particular law which was broken, but also by the 
greater or lesser imputability or damage caused (Canon 2196). 

The object of the law means the thing that the law prescribes 
or forbids. From the different things that are prescribed or for- 
bidden, the violations of the law differ in their quality or kind. 
The wording of the law is to be consulted for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether one is guilty of a particular transgression. The 
quantity or gravity of a violation of a law is determined, not only 
by the gravity of the matter prescribed or forbidden, but also by 
the greater or lesser imputability or damage caused. As to the 
imputability, special rules are given in other Canons concerning 
ignorance, error, etc., which disturb either clear knowledge or full 
deliberation, will and intention. 


Division of Offenses 
(1) An offense is public, if it has already been divulged, or if 
it was committed under or attended by such circumstances that 
its divulgation may and must be prudently considered easily 
possible ; 
(2) an offense is notorious by notoriety of law after a sentence 
of a competent judge which has become irrevocable (res judicata), 
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or after a confession of the delinquent made in court in the manner 
described in Canon 1750; 

(3) an offense is notorious by notoriety of fact, if it is publicly 
known and committed under such circumstances that it cannot 
be concealed by any subterfuge, nor excused by any excuse ad- 
mitted in law; 

(4) an offense is occult if it is not public: it is materially oc- 
cult, if the offense itself is not publicly known; it is formally oc- 
cult, if the fact is public, but its imputability is not public (Canon 
2197). 

The definitions of public, notorious and occult offenses are here 
given by the Code, because reference is made to these terms many 
times in the course of Book V in its Canon on offenses and pen- 
alties. There was much uncertainty in the old Canon Law about 
the terms “‘occult,’’ “public,” and ‘‘notorious.”” The Code has 
tried to define clearly the meaning of these terms, and has to some 
extent cleared up the many controversies among canonists on the 
meaning of those words. However, the declaration of some can- 
onists and commentators on the Code that the definitions of the 
Code do away entirely with all uncertainties in the matter, is an 
exaggeration. It seems to us that the definitions are not so full 
and complete as to exclude all uncertainty in the application of 
the concept of public and occult to specific facts. 

In the first place, an offense is called public either because its 
knowledge has actually been spread among the public, or the 
offense has been committed under such circumstances that one 
reasonably can and must judge that it will easily become known 
to the public. Who is this public? The Code uses a term in 
Latin derived from ‘‘vulgus,” the crowd. What is a crowd? 
The public, the people generally, are meant by ‘“‘vulgus.’’ Are 
they the people of a village, or a town, or a large city where the 
offense has been committed? How large a proportion of the 
people of the respective place must know of the offense in order to 
call it a publicly known offense? The best we can find in the 
authors is that it must be known to a notable part of the com- 
munity. What is a notable part? By what principle some 
authors divide up the public or community of a place by parishes, 
and say that to make an offense public it suffices that a notable 
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part of the parish knows of the offense, is not evident from the 
law. 

The other reason for calling an offense public is likewise beset 
with endless difficulties. The Code defines: “‘... or it was com- 
mitted under or attended by such circumstances that its divulga- 
tion may and must be prudently considered to be easily possible.”’ 
Here the offense is still actually secret, but the circumstances 
are such that it may easily become known to the public. Nothing 
more precise can be said in the matter, for it is one of judging 
circumstances which are never entirely alike in any two cases. 
The judgment of the ecclesiastical superior or judge evidently 
controls in deciding whether the offense is to be reckoned as pub- 
lic or occult. The Code can point out the general principle only, 
and in a very general way at that; for the rest, the authorities 
have to judge in particular cases whether under the circumstances 
an offense can be called public. 

The notoriety of an offense supposes a greater publicity than 
that which suffices to make an offense public. The law distin- 
guishes between two kinds of notorious offenses, those notorious 
by law and those by fact. Once a person has been condemned 
for an offense by sentence of a competent ecclesiastical court and 
the sentence has become absolutely final, the offense is considered 
notorious notorietate juris; likewise, if one in court before the judge 
has made a confession of an offense in writing or orally. The con- 
fession must be made voluntarily, for the judge has no authority 
to demand a confession, and the delinquent is permitted to deny 
the offense with which he is charged. In the first hearing in the 
criminal process (cfr. Canon 1947), the one accused is, of course, 
charged by the court with the offense, and the one accused has 
the opportunity either to admit the offense, which is a confession, 
or to plead not guilty. With the exception of a few cases enu- 
merated in Canon 1948, the confession saves the accused from the 
full penalty of the law, and the judicial rebuke with some penances 
or imposition of some obligations take the place of the penalty of 
the law. 

The notoriety of fact of an offense means that its knowledge by 
the public is so definite that the offense cannot be concealed by any 
artifice nor excused by any legitimate excuse. The law supposes 
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that both the fact or act that violated the law is public, and that 
the person who did the act is publicly known and his liability for 
the act clearly established. The criminal intent cannot ordinarily 
be known to the public, nor is it necessary to know the criminal 
will of the offender before we call his offense notorious, for the 
juridical liability suffices. If according to all outward appear- 
ances a person has violated a law knowingly and deliberately so 
that no excuse admitted in law is apparent, he certainly can be 
brought to court for the notorious act against the law. This does 
not deprive the offender of the right to show lack of deliberate 
malice, but the burden of proof will be on him to show why he is 
not guilty. In notorious offenses the prosecution does not have 
to prove the crime against the offender, as is stated in Canon 
1931, §1. 

An offense is occult, says the Code, if it is not public. We have 
already explained what a public offense is. A materially occult 
offense means that the fact itself is occult; formally occult means 
that though the fact is known, and the person who did it, it is not 
known that the person was culpable, because, for instance, it is 
commonly thought that he acted in self-defense, that it was a 
pure accident, etc. The distinction between public and occult 
offenses is of great importance in law, for according to Canon 
1933, §1, public offenses only are subject to criminal trial. De- 
tails shall be given when we come to speak of the individual of- 
fenses. 




















Administering the Curriculum 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litr.D., LL.D. 


Administering the curriculum is properly a function of the 
school principal. The curriculum must be sufficiently flexible to 
meet the needs of the child and of the community. This flexibility 
must not be allowed to interfere with proper correlation and 
articulation of the various subjects. This is equally the task of 
the principal. The teacher of every subject must demand cor- 
rect usage of the English language in all oral and written work. 
The teacher of Geography may not ignore mistakes in spelling on 
the plea that Spelling is primarily the concern of the English 
teacher. The best curriculum may have deadwood that needs 
elimination, and the best curriculum may demand immediate en- 
richment in the light of modern findings and local conditions. 
Articulation of the various subjects is almost the automatic result 
of the increasing attention of teachers to the development of the 
pupil rather than to the presentation of subject-matter. 

Equal opportunity to all pupils entails that teachers of different 
classes of the same grade hold conferences in which the objectives 
can be clearly set forth. The various groups should proceed at 
approximately the same rate. Gifted and experienced teachers 
sometimes offend by too great speed in covering the curriculum 
for the grade. The principal may find it necessary, under the head 
of curriculum adjustment, to place the various groups successively 
under the gifted teacher with whom inferior teachers cannot keep 
pace. We have heard a pastor say that he prefers to have three 
mediocre teachers in a grade rather than one gifted teacher and 
two inferior teachers. The superior teacher runs away from the 
other two classes and causes a condition approximating civil war 
among the groups. 

If strict ability grouping is in force in a given school, the vary- 
ing ability of the pupils may present another problem. Where 
there are two or more classes of the same grade, the superior group 
may easily run away from the inferior group or groups. This 
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difference in progress is much more marked when the superior 
teacher has charge of the superior group. In cases of this kind a 
degree of balance is maintained when the principal places the 
superior group under the less skilled teacher. At the end of the 
semester or the quarter or the given unit, the teachers may ex- 
change classes if that seems the best procedure. Frequent chang- 
ing of teachers is to be avoided, but the principal must not fail to 
afford equal opportunity to all pupils. 

Pastors and principals who have striven to follow the very best 
procedure in the grouping of pupils, have come to the conclusion 
through experience that each class of every grade should include 
pupils of every level of achievement. Former attempts at ability 
grouping that placed all the pupils above the intellectual median 
in one class and all those below this median in another, threatened 
to disrupt the school socially and demoralize it intellectually. 
The basis of the division became known to the pupils. The bright 
class looked askance at the inferior group, and the entire school re- 
ferred to this latter group as the ‘‘dumb fifth.”” The “‘smart fifth” 
thought themselves immeasurably superior and rapidly became a 
disciplinary problem, while the “dumb fifth” lost all motive for 
effort and accepted their dismal fate as inevitable. 

This experience does not, of course, condemn all ability group- 
ing. The good administration of the principal will take care that 
this grouping is flexible and does not condemn any pupil to hope- 
less mediocrity. Every pupil must know that he can achieve in 
accord with his ability, and that his approach to this degree of 
achievement is the measure of his success. The pupil with a low 
I. Q. who puts forth his best effort merits promotion to the su- 
perior group. He can there master the minimum essentials. The 
promotion may in fact stimulate him to higher achievement than 
the objective measurement of his intelligence indicated possible. 
The superior pupil sometimes falls below the expected level of 
achievement. Demotion to the inferior group may impress upon 
him that consistent effort will help him realize his potentialities. 
We do not pronounce for or against strict ability grouping. The 
principal’s good administration will prevent the evils we have 
indicated. In any event, the proper classification of pupils de- 
mands the exercise of tact as well as judgment. 
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A carefully adjusted time schedule will help to make the cur- 
riculum effective. The allotting of proper periods of time for the 
various subjects is a function of the principal. The office of the 
superintendent may suggest the periods that are advisable under 
ideal conditions—but conditions are seldom ideal. The wise 
principal will adjust the schedule to the needs of each class. A 
regulation requiring each teacher to spend a given number of 
minutes in the teaching of each subject may impress school boards 
and casual visitors, but adherence to such a rigid schedule proves 
only that the principal has no grasp of the particular difficulties of 
various classes. 

Certainly it is within the province of the administrative officer 
of the school to direct that a teacher give more time to the teach- 
ing of a subject with which the class is having present difficulties. 
Many teachers of Art demand an adjustment that will allot them 
a few long periods instead of many short periods. The unit of 
work in this subject usually requires unbroken application for a 
greater number of minutes than is commonly assigned in the 
time schedule. Radical changes in a course of study in a given 
subject, as for instance in the unit plan in Geography, makes it im- 
perative that a greater proportion of the total time be devoted to 
the teaching of this subject until teachers and pupils master the 
new procedure. Where a large number of pupils are conditioned 
in one or more subjects, the principal wisely adjusts the schedule 
to the needs of these deficient groups. Homogeneous grouping 
makes adherence to a time schedule feasible. In small schools 
where each teacher has two or more grades, the grouping of con- 
secutive grades in Geography, History, Spelling and other sub- 
jects that permit grouping will facilitate scrupulous adherence to 
the schedule. But the separate teaching of different grades in sub- 
jects such as English and Arithmetic that do not permit grouping, 
demands that the principal or the head-teacher carefully fit the 
time allotment to the needs of the individual classes. 

The careful administration of the schedule is particularly neces- 
sary in the parish school, where an attempt is made to present a 
greater number of subjects in the amount of time usually devoted 
to the secular subjects alone in the parallel system of schools. The 
teaching of Religion, Bible History, Church History and allied 
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subjects in the parish school consumes a large portion of the 
school day. The parish principal usually has a large measure of 
freedom in the administration of the schedule, but the larger num- 
ber of subjects gives her a greater responsibility. The pastor 
ideally retains only indirect control of the school and entrusts the 
horarium solely to the principal. If the pastor or the assistant 
pastor comes into the school regularly for religious instruction, 
good administration will hold all classes to a regular period in 
Religion. The priest who teaches in a school must so adjust the 
duties of the day that he may appear punctually at the hour speci- 
fied. Irregularity on his part demoralizes the work of the school. 

In the elementary schools of foreign-language parishes many 
periods are given to teaching the vernacular of the parents. It is 
commendable to give children a grasp of the higher reaches of the 
language that is to them a national heritage, but the adequate 
teaching of this additional subject complicates the task of teacher 
and principal in the administration of the time schedule. It may 
become necessary to lengthen the school day where the subjects of 
Religion and a foreign language are added to the already heavy 
load of the elementary school. Certainly a larger measure of 
home study is imperative. Teachers are at times sorely tried be- 
cause they are held responsible for a pupil’s mastery of a foreign 
language of which, owing to his parents’ neglect, he knows noth- 
ing on entering school. An old saw tells us that he who knows two 
languages is a double man, but parents who speak two or more 
languages fluently often neglect the golden opportunity, in the 
plastic years of childhood, of giving their children this precious 
heritage. 

The parish school principal has a task of more than common 
difficulty in the adjustment of the time schedule. The secular sub- 
jects that are standard in the elementary school require the same 
amount of time as in any parallel system of schools. Religion and 
a foreign language add to the pressure. Yet, many pastors permit, 
sometimes order, interruptions that work injustice to teachers and 
pupils. Choir practice often makes inroads on school hours far be- 
yond the specifications of the curriculum. Confessions of pupils 
sometimes trespass on time that a class sorely needs for the com- 
pletion of the daily program of studies. We make no mention 
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here of the bad psychology of putting a premium on the reception 
of the Sacraments. Opportunity for confessions during class hours 
does not give a proper mental set for the later practice of religion 
as adults; the pupil who has attended religious services or re- 
ceived the Sacraments only during class hours is loath to make the 
sacrifice usually involved in the adult practice of religion. Re- 
hearsals for religious processions frequently infringe upon time 
essential to the adequate teaching of the course of study. Gen- 
erally speaking, choir practice, confessions and rehearsals for re- 
ligious processions or extra-scholastic activities of any kind should 
precede or follow the formal school work of the day. 

We have indicated but a few of the complications that aggra- 
vate the difficulties of administration in a parish school. Pastor 
and principal must codperate to preserve the integrity of the time 
schedule. The subject field of religion commits the parish school 
to a more difficult curriculum. Some authorities claim that we 
should have a longer school day than the parallel secular program 
demands. When other activities crowd the traditional subjects 
from the program, the task of the administrator becomes almost 
superhuman. 

The principal has as the first objective the improvement of 
teaching procedure. She must allot a large portion of her time 
during school hours to the supervision of teaching performance. 
She cannot be an expert in the teaching of every subject in every 
grade, but her experience and her knowledge will enable her to 
detect any serious errors in methodology. The alert principal is 
aware of the difficulties of every teacher, and seeks to assist every 
teacher in overcoming all obstacles to effective teaching. It is her 
duty to introduce or advocate new techniques and new devices 
that have passed the test of the classroom crucible. The pastor is 
pleased when he finds his principal in close touch with the indi- 
vidual difficulties of teachers. 

The principal may find that it is impossible properly to correlate 
and unify the work of the school unless all teachers construct les- 
son plans. She knows that no systematic teaching is possible 
without planning. Older experienced teachers may not make 
formal lesson plans, but every successful teacher makes each hour 
in the classroom a part of her plan to achieve the objectives of the 
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curriculum. Formal lesson plans will help the beginning teacher. 
They may make heavy demands on the time of the young teacher, 
but systematic planning develops teaching power. The very 
statement in writing of the assignment, the aim, the method, puts 
system into her work. Through inspection of plans the principal 
learns quickly whether a teacher has a proper conception of the 
aims and objectives of the curriculum. The plan is not an end in 
itself; it is rather a means to an end, namely, better teaching and 
better learning by the pupils in the classroom. As the teacher 
progresses to a mastery of the subject-matter and the manner of 
presenting it to the pupils, the formal lesson plans become less 
elaborate. The competent teacher prepares plans for large units 
of work or projects. The pastor in the visitation of the school can 
readily supervise teaching performance through inspection of the 
lesson plan. A word from him commending carefully planned 
work is a great stimulus to the beginning teacher. 

The community life of our religious teachers gives our princi- 
pals many advantages. It becomes easy to hold group conferences 
in which the principal may correlate the plans of all teachers and 
unify the work of the school. Where the principal has a number 
of beginning teachers, sometimes ill-prepared, extra-classroom 
help in planning lessons is imperative. The industry of the early 
evening hours in the convent community room has made many 
poorly prepared teachers successful and competent within a few 
years. Many parish schools have a number of secular teachers. 
The energetic principal will hold conferences for these teachers 
immediately after the completion of the school day. It is difficult 
to exaggerate the importance to a parish principal of these 
planning conferences with young teachers. Here is her opportu- 
nity to correlate and unify instructional materials. This correla- 
tion and unification is her chief curriculum responsibility. 

Constant study of the curriculum may enable the principal to 
improve its organization for teaching purposes. The organization 
of curriculum material in teaching units is growing in favor. 
Where this organization is effected by a given principal or by 
teachers working under her direction, it is necessary to have avail- 
able certain office equipment and clerical help. The parish secre- 
tary may act also as secretary to the principal in the preparation 
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of guide-sheets and tests needed for the proper presentation of 
material in teaching units. Every progressive teacher will con- 
struct from time to time skeleton outlines of material to be taught 
for the purpose of training the pupils in the processes of analysis 
and synthesis. The community supervisor may be able to supply 
all her schools from a central office, usually at the motherhouse, 
with the mimeographed materials that are necessary for present- 
ing teaching units. The pastor’s practical appreciation of the 
value of these teaching helps facilitates the work. The expense 
to the individual parish is not great, but the teaching community 
may find it prohibitive. Thus, recently in our experience it was 
estimated that the preparation of an eighth grade teaching-unit 
course in religion would cost $150.00, but the average expense to 
the individual school would be less than $10.00. Our Catholic 
graduate schools are hampered by a lack of funds for research 
facilities, and the same lack frequently nullifies the really con- 
structive work of school principals and supervisors. 

The principal, as the officer in close touch with the particular 
difficulties in her own school, may organize a drive in a subject in 
which the general achievement is below standard. This intensive 
work in successive subjects makes the school a continuous cur- 
riculum center from which under wise direction may radiate ideas 
that contribute to the improvement of curriculum organization 
in all schools of the system. The superintendent of parish schools 
may organize a drive of this nature on a diocesan basis. He may 
ask his teachers and principals to give special attention to the 
organization of material and the teaching of the subject in which a 
diocesan survey has revealed deficiencies. This diocesan effort 
may not provide the solution of the greatest difficulty in a given 
school. Thus, the superintendent may know that the schools of 
the diocese are below par in the knowledge of arithmetic funda- 
mentals, but a school in a foreign-language-speaking community 
may have more acute difficulty with the teaching of oral English. 
Wise administration will permit each school to attack its own 
crucial difficulties under the guidance of a skillful principal. 

The pastor who is solicitous for the success of his school will 
provide his teachers with a wealth of professional reading material 
readily available in the convent library. There are a number of 
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excellent periodicals devoted to the improvement of teaching in a 
particular subject, as for instance English, Arithmetic, Geog- 
raphy. Many modern books on the teaching of elementary subject- 
matter and on the important topic of supervision will add to the 
value of a convent teachers’ library, and enable all teachers and 
the principal to keep abreast of developments in curriculum or- 
ganization. The principal must in this respect be a watchman on 
the tower. Her own library may not contain all the desirable 
books and periodicals, but an exchange arrangement with a 
neighboring convent will enrich the resources of both libraries. 
Every convent teachers’ library should collect examples of pro- 
gressive curriculum materials for examination by the principal. 
Examples of good curricula should be available for those teachers 
who desire to examine them. 

Every teacher may make recommendations to the principal for 
curriculum reorganization, additions or eliminations. In the well- 
organized diocesan system the principal passes acceptable sug- 
gestions on to the board of community supervisors. This board 
is divided into a number of subject committees. Each subject 
committee keeps abreast of curriculum developments in its own 
subject. Suggestions of general value often find their way through 
a subject committee into the next revision of the curriculum. If 
the suggested change has only local application, the subject com- 
mittee may refer it back to the principal for local action. 

Centralized administration must not forget that the local ad- 
ministrative officer, namely, the pastor or the principal, is often 
best fitted to pass upon local problems. Thus, more intensive 
drill in the correct English forms may be necessary in a foreign- 
language-speaking community. Correlation with local high school 
courses may demand work in Literature or Arithmetic that is not 
given in the diocesan course of study. 




















A Papal Plan for Safeguarding Youth 
By Epwarp L. HuGueEs, O.P. 


Conditions that provoked the founding of the Legion of De- 
cency have awakened the public conscience to the imperative 
necessity of surrounding American youth with strong defenses 
against all agents and agencies of indecency. The campaign for 
better motion picture standards is but one phase of a movement 
which must push forward to all frontiers of social life if we would 
save our boys and girls and adolescent youth from influences and 
associations that are diabolically bent upon the destruction of 
youth’s most priceless possession and charm—innocence. 

Unquestionably, the innocence of American youth must be safe- 
guarded in a solid, sensible way. The consequences of moral dis- 
aster in childhood and youth are frightful to contemplate, both for 
the individual and for social life generally in America. The secur- 
ity of our national life rests in no mean measure upon the preserva- 
tion of purity among our children. Where you have the virtue of 
purity held in highest honor, you will find that ruggedness of 
Christian life that insures a loyalty to country because of an un- 
spoiled love of God. 

All having and sharing the tremendous responsibility of caring 
for and directing youth should be eager to seize upon a worthy and 
effective instrument, one that has proved its value in this work of 
such moment and consequence. It is our conviction that they 
have just such an instrument in the Angelic Warfare or Sodality 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. Generally, the mention of St. Thomas 
suggests his intellectual leadership—his imortal Summa Theologica 
and his other varied studies and works. In the Angelic Warfare, 
however, we have him proposed as a model for living for all classes 
and particularly for our Catholic youth. Pope Leo XIII pro- 
claimed the intellectual primacy of St. Thomas and named him 
Patron of all Catholic schools and students. Pope Pius XI has 
seconded and confirmed that nomination of St. Thomas as the in- 
comparable guide of Catholic youth. He would establish and 
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foster the patronage of the Angelic Doctor in the hearts of boys 
and girls, young men and women. To accomplish this pious de- 
sign effectively, Pope Pius strongly recommends the Confraternity 
of the Angelic Warfare. We find his commendation in the cele- 
brated Encyclical, Studiorum Ducem. This recommendation is 
so emphatically clear that we offer it without comment: 


“Above everything else it is necessary that our youth take St. 
Thomas as their especial model, and that they try to imitate and 
follow as carefully as possible the great virtues which stand out so 
prominently in his life, and in particular the virtues of humility, 
the ground of the spiritual life, and of purity. They can learn from 
the life of this man, who had no equal in intellect, and from his 
teachings how to restrain every movement of pride, how to implore 
humbly upon their studies an abundance of the light of God. From 
this teacher, too, they can learn how to flee with all their power 
from the allurements of pleasure so that they may be able to con- 
template the truth with a clear vision... . 

“If in the extreme danger in which St. Thomas was placed, his 
chastity had not conquered, it is probable that the Church would 
never have had an Angelic Doctor. When We, therefore, behold 
the majority of youth, seduced by the attractions of pleasure, throw 
overboard so quickly their purity and give themselves up to the 
delights of the senses, We, Venerable 3rothers exhort you from the 
depths of Our heart to propagate everywhere, »nd especially among 
the younger clergy, the society called ‘The Axgelic Warfare,’ a 
society founded for the purpose of preserving and safeguarding the 
virtue of purity under the protection of St. Thomas. We confirm 
all the pontifical indulgences with which this society has been en- 
riched by Benedict XIII and by all Our Predecessors. In order 
that everyone may be admitted the more readily to become a mem- 
ber of the Angelic Warfare, We grant the faculty to its members, 
instead of wearing the cincture, to carry suspended from the neck 
a medal which represents on one side the picture of St. Thomas 
girded by Angels and on the other that of the Blessed Virgin, Queen 
of the Most Holy Rosary.”’ 


The Angelic Warfare was founded at the University of Louvain 
in 1649. For three hundred years it has fostered among Catholic 
youth all over the world the two characteristics of St. Thomas, 
learning and sanctity. As long as our youth cherish the priceless 
heritage of their faith and the sparkling gems of holy purity, we 
know that they will prove themselves heroic soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. 
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One very easy and certain way of effecting the wishes of Popes 
Leo and Pius is by the enrollment of all Catholic students—in 
grade and high schools, in colleges, seminaries, and universities— 
in the Angelic Warfare. St. Thomas rouses a holy idealism, power- 
ful in its inspirational influence for devotion to truth and virtue. 
He appeals much more strongly to youth than most realize. 

No better insurance can be had for the perpetuation of the 
principles upon which the Legion of Decency was founded than 
by the extension of the Angelic Warfare throughout the land, by 
the founding of the Sodality of St. Thomas in every educational 
and religious institute in the United States. 

The obligations for membership are very simple and easy of 
fulfillment, but the spiritual treasures are boundless. 


1 For further information communicate with The Angelic Warfare, 141 East 65th 
Street, New York City, N. Y. 








Answers to Questions 


Funeral Rites for Priests 


Question: A priest was killed in an automobile accident. He was in 
another State far from home, on vacation. The body was prepared and 
shipped to his home State and diocese. It was shipped to the home of 
some of his relatives about forty-five miles from the Cathedral to rest 
for two days. Funeral was advertised to take place at the Cathedral 
at 10:30 A.M. We were all in the Cathedral, and when the body ar- 
rived at the church, the celebrant of the Mass, deacon and subdeacon 
and servers moved down to the front door of the Cathedral. Soon 
they returned followed by the priests acting as pall-bearers and the 
funeral director pushing the casket on the wheel cart towards the altar. 
The celebrant and assistants of the Mass went directly to the altar and 
began the Mass at once. There were no candles lit and distributed in 
the sanctuary during the Mass, and no chalice or book on the casket 
during the Mass. At the end of the Solemn Requiem Mass the preacher 
came out and spoke for about ten minutes, at the end of which he said, 
“That is all,’’ and turned back to where the other priests were in the 
sanctuary. The funeral director then accompanied by the pall-bearers 
rolled the casket to the door, and carried it to the door of the hearse and 
soon drove to the cemetery. Many of the priests went to the cemetery. 
The bishop was absent in Europe. In my many years in the ministry 
I have seen a great variety of funeral services, but I do not know why 


there should be bob-tailed ceremonies. 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: The Roman Ritual outlines the whole funeral ser- 
vice beginning with prayers at the house of the deceased and the 
procession conducted by the priest and servers, one of whom 
carries the procession cross. This portion of the funeral services 
is practically unknown in the United States, nor has the Holy See 
insisted that this part of the Ritual be carried out. The priest 
meets the body at the door of the church. He does not wear 
all the vestments for Mass, but the amice, alb, black stole and 
cope. If the church has no black cope, he wears the stole over 
the alb. It is the custom that the priest sprinkles the casket 
with holy water at the entrance of the church. According to the 
Ritual, this sprinkling with holy water is done at the house when 
the priest conducts the funeral cortége from the house to the 
church, the Psalm De Profundis with antiphon is said, and on the 
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way to the church the Psalm Miserere with antiphon. These 
evidently have no place when the priest does not conduct the 
body from the house to the church. At the entrance to the 
church the Ritual prescribes the recitation of the Responsory, 
Subventte. 

After the casket is placed in the body of the church at a little 
distance from the communion rail, the rubrics of the Ritual say 
that the Office of the Dead is to be said. The rubrics do not 
strictly insist on the saying of the Office, for in n. 17 of the Exe- 
quiarum Ordo it is stated that, if for a reasonable cause not even 
one Nocturn without Lauds can be said, the other prayers men- 
tioned before and the suffrages (1.e., the absolution and the pray- 
ers following the Absolution) should not be omitted. The Mass 
is not strictly speaking prescribed, but there is a very urgent 
appeal to priest and people not to bury Catholics without Holy 
Mass, for n. 7 of the rubrics De Exequiis, Chapter 1, states: 
“The most ancient custom of saying Holy Mass for the deceased 
while the body is present in church should be retained as far as 
possible.’’ 

The body of the priest is to be clad in the complete purple Mass 
vestments (De Exequiis, Chapter 1, n. 13). There is no rule in 
the rubrics of the Roman Ritual that the insignia of the priest’s 
office, Missal and chalice, be placed on the casket. The Sacred 
Congregation of Rites declared that the custom of putting the 
chalice with paten into the hands of the deceased priest may be 
retained (Decreta Auth., n. 2915). Another Decree of the same 
Sacred Congregation permits the vesting of the body of the de- 
ceased priest in black vestments, saying that the rubric of the 
Ritual which speaks of purple vestments does not exclude black 
(Decreta Auth., n. 4228). Some rubricists say that a purple or 
black stole and a biretta may be put on the casket of a priest. 
The absolution beginning with the Non intres and the rest of 
the prayers given in the Roman Missal must be said at the funeral 
of a priest as well as of a lay person; there are no special rubrics 
in this matter for the funeral of priests. One might have some 
reason for curtailing the funeral services in some instances when 
the only priest in the parish has other urgent things to attend 
to; but at the funeral of a priest there should hardly ever be 
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an excuse for deviating from the burial rites prescribed in our 
liturgy. 
What Marriages of Non-Catholics Are Indissoluble? 


Question: Frequently divorced non-Catholics seek admission to the 
Catholic Church. The fact that they are divorced and perhaps contem- 
plate a new marriage makes the priest hesitate to admit them for in- 
struction. The situation is even more complicated if they have been 
married again by civil marriage. Not infrequently thoughtless Catho- 
lics do not hesitate to enter into civil marriage with such divorced 
non-Catholics. What can be done in such cases? What marriages of 
non-Catholics are indissoluble by the law of God, so that only the death 
of one of the parties can sever the bond of marriage? 

PASTOR. 


Answer: The marriage of two non-Catholics (whether both 
are baptized or both unbaptized, or one baptized and the other 
unbaptized) is considered valid by the Church, unless in the case 
of one or both being baptized there is some diriment impediment. 
The only diriment impediment that does not apply to baptized 
non-Catholics is that of disparity of cult. While it is quite cer- 
tain that many of the marriages of non-Catholics are no true 
marriages before God, because many non-Catholics do not intend 
to contract a permanent union and thus exclude one of the essen- 
tials of marriage as instituted by God, the Church does not and 
cannot consider that state of mind unless it was clearly manifested 
before marriage, so that proof of intention contrary to the very 
essence of marriage can be furnished by testimony. 

Non-Catholics, even those baptized in some Protestant de- 
nomination, have no right to ask the Catholic Church to rectify 
their marriage before God and conscience. Even when some un- 
fortunate Catholic in defiance of the most sacred rules of the 
Church has married a divorced non-Catholic before a justice of 
the peace or a non-Catholic minister of religion, the non-Catholic 
has no right to apply to the authorities of the Catholic Church 
to have the marriage rectified by the Church. The disobedient 
Catholic surely has not by the open defiance of the Church gained 
the right to plead his cause. 

The marriage of two unbaptized non-Catholics can be dissolved 
by the Pauline Privilege when one of the married parties becomes 
a convert to the Catholic Church, provided the other conditions 
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for the application of that privilege are verified. The same Privi- 
lege applies in marriage between one unbaptized person and one 
doubtfully baptized. When we speak of doubtfully baptized 
persons, we mean that the validity of their baptism in some Protes- 
tant denomination remains doubtful after due investigation. 

If one non-Catholic is validly baptized and the other is unbap- 
tized or doubtfully baptized, there can be no question of applying 
the Pauline Privilege, because the certainty of the baptism of one 
of the parties places the marriage outside the scope of the Pauline 
Privilege. The marriage, however, is not a sacramental union, 
and is therefore dissoluble through dispensation of the Holy See 
from the natural bond of marriage in case one of the parties be- 
comes a convert to the Catholic Church. 

If the validity of the baptism of both married non-Catholics 
remains doubtful after proper investigation, and one of the parties 
has become a convert to the Catholic Church, is it possible to dis- 
solve the bond of that marriage by authority of the Supreme Head 
of the Church? There are not many canonists who discuss this 
situation. Rev. Dr. Gregory, in his “The Pauline Privilege” 
(Washington, D. C., 1931), has made a survey of the question 
and comes to the conclusion that before the promulgation of the 
Code of Canon Law no canonist held that a consummated mar- 
riage of two probably baptized non-Catholics could be dissolved 
either by the Pauline Privilege or the supreme authority of the 
Roman Pontiff. Concerning the many canonists who commented 
on the law of the Code, he says that only three specifically state 
that such unions are subject to dissolution by the application of 
Canon 1127. That Canon reads: “In a doubtful matter the 
Pauline Privilege enjoys the favor of the law.”’ 

The chief objection to the application of the Pauline Privilege 
seems to be a decision of the Holy Office, December 18, 1872 
(Gasparri, ‘“‘Fontes Codicis Iuris Canonici,”’ Vol. IV, n. 1024), 
in which it was declared that the Pauline Privilege could not be 
applied in the case of two doubtfully baptized non-Catholics of 
whom one became a convert to the Church and the other broke 
up the marriage because of the conversion. Rev. Dr. Hilling, 
in Archiv fur katholisches Kirchenrecht (1927, p. 183), discusses 
the possibility of the dissolution of the marriage bond of two 
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doubtfully baptized non-Catholics, of whom one becomes a con- 
vert to the Catholic Church, but does not think that the quoted 
decision of the Holy Office settles the case against possible dis- 
solution of the marriage bond. He thinks that the decision does 
not agree with the principle laid down in Canon 1127, and that 
the decision does not enunciate a general principle but applies to 
the one case only that was submitted to the Holy Office. 

There is the probability that the marriage of two doubtfully 
baptized persons is a sacramental union, if by chance both bap- 
tisms were valid; and for this reason the authors who call the 
marriage absolutely indissoluble (supposing that the marriage 
had been consummated) say that the Holy Father has no power 
over such a bond. To this one may say that, if the Pauline Privi- 
lege is applied, there is no need of the use of the power of the 
Supreme Pontiff. The Holy Father has undoubtedly authority 
to decide the extent of the Pauline Privilege, and if Canon 1127 
is understood as a declaration of the extent of the Pauline Privi- 
lege, then it is the divine law that dissolves the marriage bond, or 
rather permits the convert whose living in the first marriage has 
become impossible (for the Church usually is appealed to after 
the civil divorce of the parties) to contract a new marriage. 
There seems to be no conflict with the divine law if the question 
under discussion is viewed from this angle. Right Rev. Msgr. 
Nau, in his ‘‘Manual of the Marriage Laws of the Code of Canon 
Law” (Cincinnati, 1933), n. 149, has a brief and clear exposition 
of the point under discussion. He inclines to the possibility of 
the application of the Pauline Privilege. 

The recent instructions of the Holy See on the procedure for 
obtaining from the Supreme Pontiff a dissolution of the natural 
bond of marriage in favor of a convert to the Catholic Church 
do not conflict with the opinion that a marriage of two doubtfully 
baptized non-Catholics can be dissolved by the application of © 
Canon 1127. The Holy See does indeed require that sure proof 
of the non-baptism of one of the two married non-Catholics be 
furnished, but the power of dispensation from the natural bond 
of marriage is a different matter from the cases contemplated 
in Canon 1127. Nothing conclusive could, therefore, be argued 
from the instruction of the Holy See against the possibility of dis- 
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solution of the marriage bond spoken of above. Needless to say, 
priests must be cautious in admitting for instruction in the Catho- 
lic Faith divorced non-Catholics who want to marry a Catholic, 
or who are perhaps civilly married to a Catholic and want the 
marriage validated in the Church. Only a sincere conversion 
can be the basis for the application of the Pauline Privilege or the 
dispensation from the Holy See. The people should be warned 
that, while they might succeed in deceiving the Church, they 
cannot deceive God. 


Courtship of Catholics with Non-Catholics 


Question: A confrére and I were in disagreement. I argued that since 
the Church forbids mixed marriages there is sin in courtship of Catholics 
with non-Catholics. I do not say that it is grave in every instance. 

He argues that since the Church permits these marriages, she would 
be countenancing sin in granting dispensations if my contention is 
true. Who is right? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The evil of mixed marriages is so evident that 
it is surprising to find that no united effort is being made 
against this principal cause for the loss of membership in the 
Catholic Church. The German Bishops in 1922 asserted in their 
joint Pastoral Letter: ‘Statistics have revealed that more 
souls are lost to the Church annually through mixed marriages 
than are gained in the whole pagan world by the united efforts 
of the missionaries.” They added: ‘We learn from accurate 
observation that usually the third generation is entirely Protes- 
tant.’’ If that is true of a country where as a rule the Catholics 
are well trained in religious knowledge and held to rigid disci- 
pline, what must the losses be in a country like ours where so 
generally father and mother do not watch over the courtships of 
their children? 

The moral theologians can be consulted on the question of 
courtship of Catholics with non-Catholics. No matter what may 
be said in theory, the fact is that in very many cases such court- 
ship is gravely sinful for the reason that there is no necessity 
to keep company with non-Catholics. In places where there is 
a fair percentage of Catholic people, there is no need of courtships 
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with non-Catholics, for with a reasonable effort and a fair regard 
for the principles of one’s religion a Catholic partner for life could 
be found. The fact that a young person does not care what the 
Church teaches about mixed marriages, and wants to marry a 
non-Catholic because he or she wants it and has not given the 
teaching of the Church a thought, is no reason for a dispensa- 
tion from the law on mixed marriages. The Church does not 
dispense from the law without a serious reason, and actually 
many young Catholic people have no other reason than their own 
self-will. They deceive the Church and wrest from her a dis- 
pensation. God’s blessing does not accompany such marriages, 
and that is the reason why the vast majority of mixed marriages 
lead to the loss of the faith of the Catholic party and the children, 
or end in divorce. 

It is doubtful whether all the preaching and instruction that 
can be given in school and church will stop young people from 
courtship with non-Catholics, because youth is thoughtless. 
Our young people believe in theory what the Church teaches, but 
they do not apply that teaching to themselves and do not watch 
themselves in the beginning of their love affairs and get entangled 
before they realize it. The only ones who can know and possibly 
prevent such courtships from the start are the fathers and mothers. 
Frequently even the parents have no influence over the young 
people because of the growing spirit of independence and the 
resentment which the young people feel at every interference with 
their love affairs on the part of the parents. Nevertheless, the 
parents more than. anyone else can be of help to the Church in 
preventing mixed marriages. 


Clerical Dress 


Question: What are the regulations governing clerical dress in the 
United States and Canada? Does the standard dress of short coat 
of black color usually worn by clerics in the United States meet the 
requirements of the Code of Canon Law? SACERDOS. 


Answer: Canon 136, § 1, has a very sensible regulation on 
that point, leaving the determination of what constitutes clerical 
dress to the legitimate custom of places and the prescriptions of 
the local Ordinary. Evidently Canon 136 speaks of street 
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clothes, for when it speaks of the cassock to be worn in the 
seminary, in church functions, etc., it speaks of the “habitus 
clericalis,’’ not of ‘‘decens habitus ecclesiasticus” (as it is called 
in Canon 136, § 1). A Decree of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Council, July 28, 1931 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 336), severely 
criticizes priests who do not wear clothes which distinguish them 
from the laity and then has the following: “By this present 
Decree this Sacred Congregation orders that all clerics, in addi- 
tion to the clerical tonsure, wear in public always, even during 
the summer vacation, a decent ecclesiastical dress, that is, such 
dress as the lawful custom and the prescriptions of the Ordinary 
of the place shall have recognized as proper to the clerical order 
in their own country.”’ In the United States the short coat, 
also called sack coat, of black color and the Roman collar are 
practically universal, and are recognized as clerical dress by the 
people. That answers the purpose as expressed in the above- 
mentioned Decree, a distinctive mark between the clergy and the 
laity. The clerical dress will, besides, be a help to the cleric 
to conduct himself in a manner befitting his sacred and special 
obligations as a person consecrated to God and bound to lead 
others to a virtuous life. Honor and self-respect will help him 
to overcome temptation when he knows that he is recognized 
as a priest. The same Decree explicitly refers to this aspect of 
the clerical dress. Whether the coat is short or long (like the 
Prince Albert or frock coat) matters little; the distinctive dress 
of the clergy is what the Church wants. The Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, n. 77, speaking of the street dress, wished 
the priests to wear a long black coat (ad genua producatur) and 
Roman collar. A now well-established custom has made the 
short or sack coat the usual coat, and the long coat is worn by 
very few priests except on special occasions when a more formal 
dress is required. Even then the long coat is not worn generally. 
In Europe, at least on the Continent, we were given to understand 
that the short coat was for Protestant ministers, the long coat 
for Catholic priests. That is why the Code speaks of the customs 
of places, and directs that the Ordinary should judge what is or 
is not becoming dress for priests in his locality. In his twenty- 
eight years of the priesthood the writer has never heard a word 
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of complaint from either Catholic or non-Catholic that the short 
coat was not becoming for priests to wear. In Europe he did 
hear comment on the short coat, but who could be expected to 
get a long coat just to pass through a country? 


What the prevailing practice is in Canada, we do not know. 
The Decrees of the First Plenary Council of Quebec, held in 1909, 
says that wherever there is the general practice of wearing the 
cassock in public, that practice is to be kept. Where the con- 
trary practice prevails, the Council prescribes that the clergy 
wear a plain black suit of clothes and the Roman collar. The 


coat is to reach to the knees (n. 215). 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 














Communications from Our Readers 


The Tabernacle Canopy and Veil 


Reverend Editor: 


On the last page of the January issue of THE HOMILETIC AND Pas- 
TORAL REVIEW there is a note with regard to the tabernacle veil as or- 
dered by the Roman Ritual. Now, I make bold to say that the Roman 
Ritual, as the writer himself admits in the same paragraph, makes no 
mention of a veil, but of a conopeum. A conopeum is not a veil. A 
mere curtain in front of the tabernacle is not a conopeum. As far as I 
know, a conopeum must cover all sides of the tabernacle. 

The rubricist, Van der Stappen, has a fine article in one of his volumes 
with reference to the conopeum, the explanation of which might well de- 
serve a little space in your magazine at some future date. 

In the original edition of the “Compendium of Sacred Liturgy’ by 
Rev. Innocent Wapelhorst, O.F.M., the conopbeum was defined as a 
“‘velum ad instar tentorii tabernaculo superpositum undique dependens.”’ 
Rev. Aurelius Bruegge, O.F.M., in a new edition of the same work added 
the words: ‘‘vel saltem in fronte dependens.”’ At the time I wrote to 
him asking by what authority the addition was made to the original 
interpretation of the word, conopeum. He answered he had no au- 
thority except the wishes of some bishops who suggested the change. 
He admitted he could quote neither the Roman Ritual nor any other 
Decree not already to be found in such authors as Van der Stappen. 

Now, in your January issue the reviewer of the work ‘‘On Building a 
Church” deprecates the fact that, at this time when everyone is en- 
deavoring to understand and earnestly interpret liturgy, Mr. William- 
son (the author of the work reviewed) did not post himself more care- 
fully on the subject. I make the same complaint with regard to the 
author of the review. He seems to have studied neither what a cono- 
peum is, nor its purpose. The sanctuary light—not the conopeum— 
has been prescribed by Mother Church to signify the presence of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

“Conopzi usus practicus simul est et symbolicus: practicus, ut 
Sanctuarium a minimo pulvere custodiatur; symbolicus, qui memorat 
tentorium Arce V.T., et adhibetur ad majorem reverentiam Sacra- 
menti’” (Van der Stappen, “Sac. Lit.,”’ IV, Q. 154, VI). Van der 
Stappen goes on to say that most tabernacles are so constructed that a 
conopeum is impossible, unless one cover a greater part of the altar. 
If a conopeum is a one-way curtain or veil, why does he excuse such 
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churches from the obligation of the conopeum? As far as I can judge, 
the present veil outside the tabernacle and merely hanging down in 
front is not a conopeum. And furthermore it is not even preier rubricas 
but a lameniabils abusus. 

GERALD Paunovicu, O.F.M. 


Ectopic Pregnancy 


Rev. and dear Editor: 

The article in your Review for August by Dr. Rice has been noted 
by me. It is quite apparent that the doctor has entirely missed the 
most vital point of Fr. Bouscaren’s book, for he is continually referring 
to rupture of the tube as the source of danger. Even a rapid reading 
of Fr. Bouscaren’s book by a non-medical man should be sufficient to 
show that the author is stressing hemorrhage as the essential factor. 
It is hemorrhage that causes the danger, and it is hemorrhage that is 
treated in any case. Rupture of the tube simply adds more hemorrhage, 
but this is only accidently and not essentially the factor. It is not 
difficult to see how the ecclesiastics miss this point, but it is difficult 
to see how a medical man should miss it. 

Dr. Rice speaks of ectopics in a generic way instead of confining 
himself to the question of tubal pregnancy. It is not a question of 
whether or not a woman might go a few days longer with a tubal preg- 
nancy, but it is a question of whether or not there is objective pathology 
that needs treating here and now. Fr. Bouscaren has very nicely 
shown that there is a great deal of pathology in the blood vessels of the 
mother. In other words, we have a pathological placenta, and the 
pathology would persist even after the fetus had been expelled, as is 
the case in tubal abortion, which happens in 70% of the cases of tubal 
pregnancy. 

If we had some way of telling when a deeply seated blood vessel was 
undergoing disintegration, we could prevent a number of accidents from 
fatal hemorrhage. When we discover a tubal pregnancy, we know 
that we have disintegration of the blood vessels. 

W. D. O'Leary, S.J., M.D. 
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Very Reverend Father Callan, 0.P., 


His Holiness has received the beautifully 
bound volume " A Call to Catholic Action ", which you so kindly 
presented to Him recently. 

He was most happy to receive this collection of scholarly 
papers, which give expression and practical application to the 
program of Catholic Action, in its various phases of Catholic 
life, the home, the youth and the family. 

As a token of His appreciation and gratitude for your 
act of filial homage, His Holiress gladly sends to you, and 
to your collaborators, His Apostolic Benefliction. 

With sentiments of religious devotion, I am, 


Sincérely yours in Christ, 


6. (onde Toate 





Very Rev. Charles J. Callan 0. P. 
Manhattan Ave., 
Hawthorne, New York, 


Stati Uniti da’ America 


e DAL VATICANO,.. August 30, 1935 








Conferences on Catholic Action 
For the Month of Movember 


Christ the King 
By CLARENCE TSCHIPPERT, O.M.Cap. 
(TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST) 


Throughout the Messianic prophecies and psalms of the Old Testa- 
ment there runs the constantly recurring thought of the kingdom of the 
Messiah, that the Christ was tobe aking. “I will raise up thy (David's) 
seed after thee ... and I will establish his kingdom. He shall build a 
house to My name and I shall establish the throne of his kingdom for- 
ever” (II Kings, vii. 12). “I am appointed King by Him over Sion, 
His holy mountain, preaching His commandments” (Ps. ii. 6). ‘He 
shall give the nations in His sight, and He shall rule over kings’’ (Is., 
xli. 2). Before His conception, the Archangel said to her who was to be 
His mother: ‘The Lord God shall give unto Him the throne of David, 
His father, and He shall reign in the house of Jacob forever’’ (Luke, i. 32). 
Shortly after His birth, the Magi, themselves kings of a sort, came from 
the far east, asking: ‘“Where is He that is born king of the Jews?” 
(Matt., ii. 2). And at His very death on the cross—whether in mockery 
of the Jews or not, it was there—they put over His head His cause, 
written: ‘Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews” (Matt., xxvii. 37). 

And throughout His public life Christ Himself is constantly referring 
to His Kingdom and His power as King: ‘All things are delivered to 
Me by My Father’ (Matt., xi. 27). “All power is given to Me in 
heaven and on earth” (Matt., xxviii. 18). St. John (xvii. 2) says of Him: 
“Thou has given Him power over all flesh.’”” And again: ‘The Father 
loveth the Son and He has given all things into His hand’’ (John, iii. 35). 
Our Lord gave us a whole series of parables on the kingdom of God. 
Indeed, the best proof we have of the prevailing and persistent idea of 
the kingdom of the Messiah is the general expectation of the Jews that 
He was to found such a kingdom. 

We speak not of His kingship as God, whence all kingship comes, but 
rather of His Messiah-kingship, whence all redemption and grace was to 
come to mankind. He made it plain throughout that His kingdom, 
while it was to be in this world, was not of it; while it was to be a rule 
over men, it was to be a rule over their minds and hearts and souls 
rather than over material things, that it was to be a spiritual kingdom. 
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They were to give to Cesar the things that were Cesar’s, and to God 
the things that were God’s. His kingdom was to be like unto a mustard 
seed, the smallest of seeds, but was to grow into a mighty tree; it was 
to be like the yeast that a woman put into a measure of meal, that was to 
ferment and pervade the whole. ‘The kingdom of God is within you”’ 
(Luke, xxi. 10). When, after the multiplication of the loaves, the Jews 
would make Him king, He hid Himself and went out of the temple. 
Before Pilate He declared expressly that His kingdom was not of this 
world. His Kingdom was to be one of rules and laws, of ideas and 
ideals; it was to be an organization under duly constituted authority 
as every kingdom must be; His Kingdom was to be His Church. 


Rejected by His Subjects 


Due principally to the political situation at the time—the Jews being 
subject to the Romans—the people misinterpreted the message of the 
kingdom as referring to an earthly kingdom. Their dream was of inde- 
pendence, of empire, even of world empire. Even good and simple and 
believing souls were infected with this heresy. Gone was the idealism of 
Isaiah, of the Psalmist; the thoughts of the people were of worldly 
power. Did not even the mother of two of the Apostles, surely a believ- 
ing soul, ask the Lord that her two boys might have the first place in His 
kingdom when He should set it up? And the two disciples going to 
Emmaus shared the common view: they too believed in Him as the 
Messiah, and yet what was their reaction?” “But we hoped that it 
was He that should have redeemed Israel” (Luke, xxiv. 21). 

Let us reconstruct the background of to-day’s Gospel. It was rebel- 
lion against the King. The Sanhedrin had already condemned Him to 
death. They were trying to prevail upon Pilate to concur, because his 
authority was necessary to execute the death sentence. And, ironically 
enough, they were using that very claim of His to Kingship to bring it 
about. See them there, shouting, hooting, jeering, mocking, with all 
the meanness and smallness and inhumanity that only a mob is cap- 
able of. ‘‘Away with Him! Crucify Him! His Blood come upon us 
and upon our children!’ A strange king, indeed. There He stood, a 
prisoner in bonds, His face and body still running with the blood of the 
cruel scourging and of the mock crowning with the crown of thorns! 
And yet when Pilate asked Him: ‘‘Art Thou then a king?’”’ He answered 
with the unperturbable dignity of royalty: ‘‘Thou sayest that I am a 
king; but My kingdom is not of this world.’”’ A strange king, indeed! 
No wonder Pilate was amazed. And in a few hours that same King was 
to have as His throne the ignominious cross, and, stranger still, it is 
from this throne of the cross that He has been ruling over the hearts and 
minds of His followers down the centuries. 

The Israclites had become carnal-minded, material-minded; mindful 
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solely of this world, they thought only of the State and its grandeur. 
They rejected their King; they rebelled against His rule; they did not 
understand the things that were for their good. 


The Loyal Followers 


But there was a group, a comparatively small group, that did at least 
partly understand—the Apostles and those others who looked beyond 
racial and national lines and caught the spiritual message of the King. 
Here was the little mustard seed that was to grow into a mighty tree; 
here was the leaven that was to act as a ferment in the history of the 
world and pervade the whole. Viewed from a purely worldly and 
natural standpoint, it would have seemed the height of folly to send 
out twelve poor, weak, illiterate, seemingly helpless men to conquer the 
world. And yet that was the King’s command. Even during their 
own lifetime the Apostles had touched every important center of the 
Empire and had left converts there. Those first centuries were a time 
of almost incessant struggle, the struggle between a moral power and a 
physical one; a small group with the high ideals of the King in their 
hearts, and fortified only by the strength of truth, were pitted against 
all the material power of the greatest empire the world has ever seen. 
But undismayed and unperturbed that small group stuck to the banners 
of the King, and from being a persecuted minority they grew into a 
reigning majority and theirs became eventually the recognized and 
official religion of the Empire. There was Catholic action such as the 
world has never witnessed since: a steadfast, consistent, persistent 
clinging to the truth and an unwavering struggle to see it spread. Every 
man looked upon himself as a herald of the King, as a missionary to 
bring His message to mankind. 


Rebellion against the King To-Day 


As we look about the world to-day, we find again a widespread rebel- 
lion against the King. Again might we cry out with the Psalmist: 
‘“‘Why have the nations raged and the people devised vain things? The 
kings of the earth stood up and the princes met together against the 
Lord and against His Christ’ (Ps. ii, 1). The situation in our day is 
largely the final outcome of the religious revolt of the sixteenth century. 
That began with a denial, the denial of the teaching authority of the 
Church. That in itself was a denial of Christ: for was not the Church 
to continue as the Mystical Body of Christ in the world, to continue the 
work that He had begun in His natural body? Once you make protest 
and denial the basis of your thought, you must on very principle go on 
denying until there is nothing left to deny. So they have continued to 
deny and have reached that ultimate stage where they are denying not 
only the Church and Christ who founded it, but God Himself; they are 
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trying to rule God out of His own universe. They have set aside the 
Church, which was authoritatively commissioned by Christ, and have 
set up the State, which holds no commission from anyone as the sole and 
ultimate rule and guide in the affairs of men. Hence, the disorder and 
disturbance everywhere in the domestic, political, social, economic, 
and international life of the nations. The principles of Christ have been 
cast aside, and a purely materialistic civilization has been put into their 
place. For though the Kingdom of Christ is not of this world, yet, 
so intimately is the spiritual in man connected with the material, and so 
basic are the principles of Christ for all human life, that they cannot be 
pushed aside without great detriment to every phase of human living. 


The King’s Followers To-Day 


It is not without good reason that the Feast of Christ the King has 
been revived in our day. It is a calling together around the King’s 
banner of all the forces for truth and good that remain in the world. 
Perhaps a contrast will best bring this out. We have heard of the mass- 
ing of troops and populace in the public squares of Berlin, Moscow, 
Rome and elsewhere. For what purpose? For the glorification of a 
man or of a state system, a system that is striving to take the place of 
God in the hearts and lives of men. On the other hand, we have heard 
of the gathering of a million people at Buenos Aires in honor of the 
Eucharistic King and of one hundred thousand in our own Cleveland. 
On the one hand, we have the glorification of the material, and on the 
other that of the spiritual; on the one hand, the glorification of man, 
and on the other that of God. There is a clash of two philosophies of 
life. Shall the children of this world prove wiser in their generation 
than the children of God? 

The world is in a ferment to-day. Weare in a period of transition, and 
perhaps never since the first days of her history has the Church had 
such an opportunity to prove herself the leaven that pervades the 
whole. Let all of us be heralds of the Great King. In whatever 
circles we may move, wherever they may be small or large, let us be 
steadfast and by word and example help the world back to its loyalty 
to the King. If we would but revive some of the zeal and enthusiasm 
of the early Christians, and stand shoulder to shoulder in the struggle 
for justice and right and truth, we could not fail. Let the King of kings 
again be the unitive force and the never-failing source of all Catholic 
thought and action to redeem the world all over again. 


Sermon Outline 


Christ is King, but His kingdom is not of this world. 
He was rejected by the Israelites, who, blinded by the dreams of 
glory for their nation and their State, missed the message of the King. 
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A small group of loyal followers understood and carried His message 
to the ends of the world, and, after working under the severest handicaps 
through centuries of persecution, accomplished the conversion of the 
whole of Europe. 

To-day the world is again in rebellion against the King. His teachings 
have been set aside and a materialistic civilization has taken their place. 

Again the call goes out to His followers to gather round His banners 
for the redemption of the world all over again. 





Dogma, the Laity and Catholic Action 
By F. J. SHEED 


(TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST) 


One can act as a Catholic only in so far as one thinks as a Catholic. 
Catholic Action presupposes a Catholic mind; and a Catholic mind—in 
this sense of a mind from which Catholic action will naturally flow—is 
not simply one which has the supernatural habit of faith. It is true 
that the virtue of faith and the virtue of obedience will produce a 
Catholic who will do as he is told. But the one thizg most definite in 
Catholic Action is not simply that the layman shall do as he is told—for 
that has always been his duty—but that he shall know what he is doing: 
that in his public action he shall intelligently codperate with his ecclesias- 
tical leaders, that in his private action he shall be capable of Catholic 
Action even in default of specific direction from his leaders. 


Need of Intelligent Comprehension of Dogma 


This intelligent comprehension would be necessary even in a com- 
munity entirely Catholic. But it is immeasurably more so in communi- 
ties like England and America, which are predominantly non-Catholic. 
And this for two reasons. First, so much of Catholic Action is social 
that it cannot be carried to full effect by a minority of the community, 
unless the majority can be persuaded to accept the same standard of 
social action: and blind obedience (however effective for salvation) 
can never be a persuasive to others. Second, the Catholic in a non- 
Catholic community is necessarily submitted to the steady pressure 
of non-Catholic ideas: his mind is battered all the time, in press and 
film and novel and daily intercourse, by a view of life alien to the Catho- 
lic: if he has only habits of faith and obedience, without a powerful 
grasp on the Catholic view, his mind cannot but be affected, and there is a 
growing contradiction between the action demanded of him as a loyal 
Catholic and the action that would more naturally flow from his half- 
secularized mind. , 
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Comprehension then is required for the Catholic mind: but what is 
required for comprehension? Nothing is more dangerous than the view 
that a study of the Church’s social teaching is sufficient to form a 
Catholic mind. That social teaching is not a self-sufficient thing, rooted 
innothing. Just as it requires to be supported in action by the Church’s 
Sacraments, so it requires to be supported in comprehension by her dog- 
mas. It is simply the application to a particular sphere of human rela- 
tions of the Church’s knowledge of the whole universe of being. Just as 
Chicago would be incomprehensible to one who knew nothing of the 
United States as a whole, of American history, of the American Constitu- 
tion: so Catholic social action can only be partially understood by one 
who does not know of the Trinity, the Incarnation, Original Sin, Re- 
demption, the Mystical Body, Grace, and the World-to-come. 


Inadequacy of Layman’s Knowledge To-Day 


But these doctrines, you might say, are the intimate possession of 
every Catholic. Alas, theyarenot. I speak now asa trainer of speakers 
for the street-corner work of the Catholic Evidence Guild. The bulk 
of my experience has been in England, and what I am about to say of the 
doctrinal condition of the laity applies strictly to the English laity: 
the American may be much better, though a short experience in Catholic 
Evidence work in the United States gives no reason to think so. To 
return to the lesson of England. The people who come to the Classes 
to be trained as speakers are of all ages, all classes, all degrees of educa- 
tion. Some are fresh from school or college; some are separated from 
their school days by half a century; and there are all stages in between. 
But, with the rarest exceptions, they are pitifully ignorant of their Faith. 
They know the great dogmas by name; and they have a blurred idea of 
the traditional words in which the dogmas are expressed. That is to 
say, the best of them still remember the Catechism answers. But a 
very little questioning shows a foundation of utter chaos. Ten minutes’ 
questioning of an average class—wot cross-questioning or heckling, but 
straightforward questioning—will bring to light, as held by some 
member of it, every heresy the Church has ever condemned on the 
Incarnation. Their opening statement is usually correct. They begin 
with the affirmation that Christ is both God and man; but, first, they 
have not the faintest notion of what is involved in the idea of one person 
being both God and man, have given no thought to it, are unaware of 
the great body of Catholic teaching on it; and second, when further 
questioned, they give answers that effectually deny both the Godhead 
and the manhood. 

So much for the Incarnation. Of the Trinity one hardly dares to 
speak. Scarcely one of them could write ten intelligible lines about the 
idea of Three Persons in one nature: they have by the grace of God a 
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devotion to the Persons of the Trinity: they have the words in which 
the doctrine is expressed: but what meaning they attach to the words, 
it is better not to inquire. Indeed, the doctrine of the Trinity seems to 
carry with it an air of danger, as though only the strongest faith could 
contemplate it unharmed! 

Even more serious, from the point of view of an understanding of the 
Faith, is the total absence of any knowledge of the doctrine of Sanctify- 
ing Grace. Everything the Church does and teaches is concerned with 
this, and apart from this is sapped of its meaning. There is literally no 
understanding of Catholicism without it. Yet, on it the mind of the 
average layman is a complete blank.' 


Ignorance Is Always a Defect 


I am not saying that an explicit knowledge of the dogmas is necessary 
for salvation, or even for heroic sanctity. High virtue can coéxist with 
ignorance: but the ignorance is not the virtue. Ignorance of any part 
of God’s revelation is a defect; and the sort of virtue that would not be 
increased by further knowledge is unsound at its root. But this is a 
digression. The question is not of the possibility of sanctity but of an 
understanding of the Catholic view sufficient to make the laity compre- 
hending, as well as willing, codperators with the Hierarchy. That can 
only come if we of the laity see the totality of things as our bishops see it: 
which involves seeing the great dogmas in themselves, related to each 
other, giving a view of the totality of Being and the meaning of life. 
Obviously this does not mean that we can solve the mysteries: but the 
Church is in possession of the fruit of two thousand years of meditation 
on the meaning of the dogmas. Drawing upon this, we can enrich our 
minds with what the mind may take of them; there is even food for the 
mind in knowing why it may not take hold of all the truth that is in 
them; but there is nothing but impoverishment in regarding them 
solely as a form of words whose meaning is no business of ours. 


Doctrinal Education of the Laity 


The foundation work of Catholic Action, then, is the doctrinal educa- 
tion of the laity. In England, the chief instrument for this, in so far as 
it concerns the adult, is the Catholic Evidence Guild: Yet, the educa- 
tion of the laity is not the primary object of the Guild, which is an out- 
door speaking body concerned with the conversion of England. It 
arrived at its present condition of concentration upon the dogmas, not 
as the necessary basis of Catholic Action, but as the only possible way of 
winning the masses to Catholicism. 


1 These three doctrines—Trinity, Incarnation, Grace—are not only important 
in themselves. They are the three principal elements in the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body, and this is being more and more invoked as the foundation of Catholic Action. 
In the present state of the Catholic mind on the three constituent doctrines, it is 
hard to guess what they make of the Mystical Body. 
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It is not too much to claim that the Guild found itself, not of choice 
but of hard necessity, closer to the mind of its audience than any body of 
Catholic apologists had ever been before. We were addressing outdoor 
crowds, who could walk away if our apologetic lacked reality, and they 
availed themselves of the privilege with distressing frequency in the 
early years of our work. Further, our method is to give one-third of the 
time to the lecture and two-thirds to answering questions, and this 
again means that our apologetic is under heavy fire: for we are answer- 
ing, not written questions, but a living questioner ready to make the 
most searching comments on our answers, to raise further objections, 
and in general to test the resources of our apologetic to the uttermost. 
For the first time on any considerable scale, Catholic apologists were 
actually seeing what the non-Catholic made of their apologetic, and 
could not deceive themselves as to its effectiveness. Hammered in this 
way, our mode of presenting the Faith had to change. Two things es- 
pecially we discovered. The first is that you must not only see a man’s 
religious position but see its value, if you are to win him to Catholicism: 
the man most likely to win a Methodist is one who, for all that he sees 
the greater splendor of Catholicism, sees also the splendor of Methodism. 
This sympathetic study of the non-Catholic as a living, breathing, oc- 
casionally uproarious human being makes one-half of the Guild prepara- 
tion. 

Developing a New Apologetic 


The other is the discovery that demonstration is no longer of primary 
value in apologetic. The modern man is won to the Faith, not so much 
by having it proved to him, as by being made to see it for what it is. 
In short, whereas in our early years we approached our crowds with 
proofs of the existence of God, proofs of the Divinity of Christ, proofs of 
the divine foundation of the Church, we now spend most of our time 
explaining what we mean by God, what light Christ’s Godhead sheds 
upon all life, how man is linked to God and this world is linked to the 
next by Grace. When we say that they are fascinated by the dogmas, 
we say what we know. And no doctrine fascinates them more than that 
of the Supernatural Life. 

The teaching method by which first the average Catholic layman is 
given his understanding of Catholic doctrine and then is trained to 
impart it to his crowd, cannot be discussed here: nor can the adapta- 
tion of the method to the religious teaching in school and college. But 
as a final point I should like to draw attention to the part played by the 
laity in the development of apologetic in England. It is a real though 
ancillary part. The Guild, in immediate front-trench contact with the 
outside world, brings its problems to the theologians. From the theo- 
logians we have learnt our doctrine, and we go to the crowds with the 
answers they have taught us to the common objections. Back to the 
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theologians we come with a tale of what the crowd made of it: what new 
objections were raised, what objections were no longer vital; what 
answers were effectual, what not; what statements reached home, what 
failed to connect; what aspects of what doctrines won the closest atten- 
tion. It is possible to exaggerate the effect of all this: but there is an 
effect, and it is growing. 

And meanwhile the Catholic layman is furnishing his own mind with 
that Catholic view of the totality of things of which Catholic Action is the 
natural fruit; and the non-Catholic world is being made aware of those 
fundamental mysteries without which Catholic social teaching is but one 
competing system, in the light of which it stands almost beyond the 
reach of argument. 


Sermon Outline 


Catholic Action presupposes a Catholic mind—that is, not merely 
blind obedience to, but intelligent codperation with our ecclesiastical 
leaders. 

A study of the Church’s social teaching is not sufficient to form a 
Catholic mind, since this teaching is rooted in dogma, and is all but 
incomprehensible apart from the fundamental Catholic doctrines. 

It is a mistake to assume that these doctrines are the intimate pos- 
session of every Catholic. Questioning any average group of adults 
on such mysteries as the Incarnation or the Trinity will reveal that 
every heresy ever condemned by the Church is held—unwittingly, of 
course—by one or more members of the group. 

While ignorance can coéxist with high virtue, the ignorance is not 
the virtue. Ignorance is always a defect. 

The foundation work of Catholic Action is, thus, the doctrinal edu- 
cation of the laity. 

The Catholic Evidence Guild is an outstanding example of the con- 
tribution which the lay apostolate can make to Catholic apologetic. 





Tom, Dick and Harry Spread the Word 


By Karu H. ROGERS 
(TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST) 


The talk that night before the Holy Name Society was a “‘corker.” 
It was on Catholic Evidence work, and the story of the intrepid street- 
speakers, the erudite broadcasters, and the wonderful work done down 
in Georgia through the newspapers was ably and vigorously expounded 
by a layman who knew his subject, and who told his audience in no 
uncertain terms that more laymen must get busy on the Apostolate of 
the Word if Catholicism was to advance and atheism to be banished. 
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It was all true, very true, and the speaker ended his talk ’midst ap- 





plause that meant approval. But ! Father Murray looked down 
from the platform at the men of his society. He looked a little whim- 
sically perhaps, for he was thinking how hard it was to get the men out for 
an evening meeting once a month, and how impossible it would be to 
train them for street-speaking or broadcasting or writing or what not— 
along with all the other things that he had to do and that they had to do. 
Besides, there were but four men in the parish who might be capable of 
undertaking any of these things, and those four were mighty hard to 
get out of their easy chairs for any parish affair. Anyhow, it was an 
enlightening speech. It brought out a goodly crowd and the next thing 
to think of was: ‘‘Whom can we get to speak next month?” 


Al Smith Had Something to Do with It 


Now, necessity is the mother of invention, but she is sometimes also 
the mother of action. In the story I am to relate she was the mother of 
Catholic action—Catholic evidence work. To be specific, the Narberth 
Movement. 

The fact that bigotry ran riot in Narberth during those pre-election 
days in 1928 had much to do with this new movement. Non-Catholic 
fellow-townsmen with whom we often had played golf and bridge, folks 
who seemed to like us, went to the poles with fire in their eyes to vote 
against the Pope. Silly? Yes, but also tragic. Even we Toms, Dicks 
and Harrys of St. Margaret’s Parish could see that a necessity had 
arisen—the necessity to do something so that these otherwise well- 
meaning people would not for a moment longer than necessary remain 
in an ignorance detrimental to the cause of Christ and the cause of 
Americanism. 

This brought up the vital question: ‘‘If our sincere neighbors of other 
creeds have a wrong or distorted idea of the Catholic Church and its 
people, isn’t the Catholic layman who mingles with them, who has an ap- 
proach to them that no priest can have, who can inform but doesn’t— 
isn’t he the real villain in the case?’ 


The Obvious Answer 


There was only one answer to this question—an answer that demanded 
action. And so the Catholic Information Society of Narberth was 
born, born to inform our own neighbors, month after month, year after 
year, till everything we could tell them about our Faith would be told. 

Much thought was given to the method of informing, until finally we 
arrived at the conclusion that a little unobtrusive message mailed to 
the homes monthly would be the most efficacious means of stating our 
case and getting a hearing. We had not the money to buy expensive 
publications or even 5¢ pamphlets, and, to be frank, most of the available 
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pamphlets were, in our opinion, written largely for Catholics or others 
more seriously interested in religion. So, with perhaps a little ef- 
frontery, we decided to write and print our own pamphlets, conforming 
them to a certain definite policy based on our own knowledge of what 
non-Catholics would accept and read. 

Briefly, the policy was that each pamphlet must be so inviting in 
title, style and brevity that even the religious Indifferentist would read 
it with relish. Each must tell a complete story of some Catholic belief 
or practice which the average non-Catholic does not know or knows 
amiss. Each must be courteous and non-combative—a Catholic 
offensive in an inoffensive manner. Each also must be logical in its 
treatment and authoritative in its statements. 

With such policies we have continued month after month since 
March, 1929, imparting information, painting the Catholic Church and 
its people in their true light, so that our 600 non-Catholic neighbors may 
step-by-step get to know the real truths of the Church which Christ 
established for all men of all ages. 

As work of this nature is strictly educational, the results come gradu- 
ally—that is, tangible results. But many letters have rewarded our 
labors—letters of commendation for the quality of the work, letters 
expressing gratitude at having straightened out a good neighbor on the 
real facts about Confession, marriage annulments, the Mass, the Rosary, 
Papal Infallibility, and other things so widely misunderstood. Only 
very occasionally does anyone ask for further information, this being 
due to the fact that each pamphlet is complete in itself and gives to the 
reader all the information he really wants on a given Catholic topic. 
On such rare occasions letters have been written and fuller pamphlets 
mailed. Books have been loaned and personal calls made on some who 
so requested. Respect for Catholics has been obviously engendered, 
especially for the seven members of the Committee whose names are 
published on the back of every pamphlet that goes into the mail. 


The Spread of the Work 


After two years of operating solely as a parish activity under the 
guidance of our pastor, the movement became recognized in the Archdio- 
cese of Philadelphia. His Eminence, D. Cardinal Dougherty, studied 
the work, bestowed his blessing upon it, and gave sanction to its spread. 
From that time each pamphlet has received the official approval of the 
Diocesan Censor before it has gone to press, so that its theological ac- 
curacy is assured. 

To-day the Narberth Movement has received high commendation 
from two Cardinals, four archbishops (including the Apostolic Delegate), 
twenty bishops, and many priests whose names are known nationally. 
The Catholic University of America, the National Catholic Welfare 
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Conference, and numerous seminaries, universities and colleges have 
made a close study of this phase of Catholic Evidence work, and have 
spoken of it in terms of the highest praise. During the past two years 
the Narberth pamphlets have been published weekly in Catholic papers 
throughout the land. Editors have also accepted articles written by 
ourselves and lent invaluable aid via editorials. 

This praise and encouragement from so many of the highest authori- 
ties has indeed astounded the little group of very average Catholic 
laymen in Narberth; but it has also made them feel that, by the grace 
of God, they have stumbled upon something that fills a niche in the 
Catholic scheme of things—that is, a Catholic Information Society in 
every parish. Not to exert every effort towards a goal so plainly indi- 
cated would seem to be truly a sin of omission, and so we in Narberth 
for the past four years have placed our hearts, our minds and our ener- 
gies into the work of propagation with the result that, despite the de- 
pression, we have established to date thirty-nine Catholic Information 
Societies in various parts of the country, each using our simple plan and 
each mailing out the pamphlets which were tried and tested in Narberth. 

Some of these societies are parish Holy Name or other Sodalities. 
Others are colleges and high schools. Three are seminaries and one a 
Council of Catholic Women. Several organizations are also running 
our little messages as articles in the secular press, which last endeavor 
gives promise of national extension. The readers of the Narberth mes- 
sages throughout the country include the social élite, farmers, laborers, 
negroes—both men and women. This makes us feel that our simple 
little effort is truly Catholic in its universal appeal. 

We have made arrangements with our printer to hold in type all of the 
pamphlets. When another society decides to engage itself in this work, 
the high cost of type-setting is eliminated, and the pamphlets are fur- 
nished just as they were used by us, with the exception of the back page 
upon which appears the new society’s name, address, and committee. 
It is all very simple and so modest in cost that it seems there can scarcely 
be a Catholic society that could not afford to engage in this work in some 
measure. 


Sample Titles 


Perhaps the titles of a few of our monthly messages will in some degree 
give a hint of the reaction of the non-Catholic when he opens a hand- 
addressed envelope and finds the following words on the front of a neatly 
printed four-page pamphlet of a size that can be placed into the vest 
pocket. Here are some titles: ‘Is the Catholic Church the Church of 
the Ignorant?’”’ ‘Why Do Catholics Pray to Mary?” “J Confess 
Directly toGod!’’ ‘Are Only Catholics Saved?’”’ ‘‘Do Catholic Medals 
Keep off Lightning?’ ‘‘Why in the World Should Anyone Become a 
Catholic?” ‘Dickie, a Buick and the Pope.” ‘Father Adam or 
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Papa Protoplasm?’ ‘“‘Saints—Who Are They and Why?” ‘No Hen 
Ever Laid a Bad Egg.”” ‘‘Of Course, He Rose from the Dead.” 

And then inside of each pamphlet is a neatly printed message so brief 
that it may be read between the orange juice and the oatmeal, so inter- 
esting that the Indifferentist is tempted to read, so courteous that no 
one can take offense, so logical that the reader is bound to get the sense 
of the Catholic viewpoint. 


The Expense of the Movement 

And so I conclude the story of the Narberth Movement, except to 
say to Father Murray there on the platform looking down a bit whimsi- 
cally on his Holy Name men: “Father, your Toms, Dicks and Harrys 
can easily do what their brothers at St. Margaret’s in Narberth, Pa., 
have been doing for the past seven years. They can do it with very little 
work, because the year’s endeavor is delivered in one bundle ready to 
place into envelopes and mail. Any high school boy can attend to the 
correspondence—with a bit of help from you, should a poser come in. 

“Father, your men or your sodalists can finance this work if they 
really have the willtodo. If there are fifty in your society and each will 
sacrifice a pack of cigarettes or an ice-cream soda once a month, you can 
engage in a complete evidence movement to 100 non-Catholics within 
your parish borders; and this includes the introductory letter fully pre- 
pared, and extra stationery for correspondence. It includes 100 each of 
a year’s supply of pamphlets with envelopes to fit. It even includes the 
postage. 

‘“‘With the same sacrifice by seventy-five members, you can pay for 
all items for a 200 list, while 100 sacrificing members could enlighten 
300 homes which may never know God’s all-saving truths if your own 
Catholic men or women remain silent. 

“Father Murray, a Catholic Information Society in your parish or 
other organization should be, if you have one at all, a regular and stand- 
ard function of that organization. The first year’s work deals with 
subjects largely preparatory to the more vital ones to follow during the 
second and succeeding years. Twelve little three-minute messages 
will not line up prospective converts at the rectory. They will not even 
cause much stir. They are likely to bring but few inquiries. But 
really, could you expect anything more of twelve little three-minute 
sermons by the best of preachers? 

“The work should be planned to go on and on month after month, 
year after year, informing, informing, informing. You will find that the 
pamphlets will be accepted and read by 98 per cent of those on your list, 
and with this knowledge we can leave it to God to give the increase in 
His own time and in His own way. Meanwhile, the ignorance of non- 
Catholic neighbors—and ignorance is the chief source of bigotry—is 
being gradually removed. 
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“Father Murray, it is good to have your laity actively engaged in a 
work of this kind. They learn much in tolerance and courtesy as well 
as of Catholic doctrine and practice; and they feel all warmed up to 
know that they are part and parcel of an authorized work of enlighten- 
ment right in their own neighborhoods.””! 


Sermon Outline 


Alfred E. Smith was the indirect cause of the inauguration of the 
Narberth movement, which was practically forced on the Catholic 
inhabitants of this little Pennsylvanian town by the outbreak of bigotry 
among their non-Catholic neighbors during the presidential campaign 
of 1928. 

As no corps of trained speakers could be enlisted to explain Catholicism 
in public meetings, the idea was conceived of sending out to a selected 
list of non-Catholics each month a brief, clear and courteous pamphlet 
on some point of Catholic doctrine. The aim was simply educational— 
that is, to create a better understanding and appreciation of Catholicism 
among those outside the Church. 

Local results were so gratifying that the movement received the 
blessing and sanction of Cardinal Dougherty and later of four other 
archbishops and twenty bishops, besides other endorsements. Thirty- 
nine similar societies have now been established throughout the country, 
and the Narberth pamphlets are reproduced regularly by a number of 
the Catholic weeklies. 

Each pamphlet is given a title which challenges attention, and is 
mailed in a hand-addressed envelope. Investigation has shown that 
98% of the recipients read the pamphlets, and that increased under- 
standing and good will are promoted by this movement. 

The expense of the campaign is so trifling, and the labor involved 
so slight, that the movement can be inaugurated by any parish society. 

1 Literature which tells exactly ‘How to Start and Operate a Catholic Information 


Society,” and actual samples of the pamphlets recommended for the first year, 
will be gladly sent to any priest who writes to Box 35, Narberth, Pa. 





Parish Charity 


By His ExcELLency, 
THE Most Rev. AMLETO GIOVANNI CICOGNANI, D.D. 


(TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST) 


Origin of the National Conference 


The National Conference of Catholic Charities and the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul, animated by the same purpose, have held in fra- 
ternal harmony each year since 1920 a joint convention. 

The origin of the National Conference of Catholic Charities, however, 
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preceded the joint conference. A prearranged program did not give it 
birth, but by providential circumstances it was at once associated with 
the charitable activities of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 

Its first meetings were held at Cliff Haven, at the Catholic Summer 
School, in August, 1898; then at St. Louis, and later at Richmond, Va., 
in connection with the Catholic women’s organizations. Brother 
Barnabas, of the Christian Brothers, in 1909 in a letter addressed to 
Bishop Shahan, then Rector of the Catholic University of America, 
suggested the establishment of a National Conference of Catholic 
Charities. In the first years the Conference dealt with the reports of 
institutions and organizations. Afterwards, on the basis of results ob- 
tained, greater consideration was given to methods of a practical na- 
ture; to the study of related questions and to the application of the 
principles of the Church for the solution of the problems of modern 
American life. In this noble group Bishop Shahan, Monsignor William 
J. Kerby and prominent laymen were the distinguished figures. The 
St. Vincent de Paul Quarterly was founded, and after twenty fruitful 
years was succeeded in 1917 by The Catholic Charities Review. The 
National Conference of Catholic Charities is now firmly established and 
strongly organized, with the result that incalculable good is accom- 
plished daily for religion and country.! 

The solemnity of these annual meetings is not merely an external one, 
marking a great assemblage, but a spontaneous expression of the high 
purpose of Catholic Charities and the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 
These meritorious associations deserve greater appreciation and wider 
expansion. 

The Nature of Charity 


Theology teaches us that the Divine Essence is charity, and that the 
formal love which we have for our neighbor is a participation to a cer- 
tain degree in that charity.” The divinely imposed duty of these two 
noble associations, Catholic Charities and the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul—a duty which they daily perform—is to carry on and to ex- 
pand their work through the devoted efforts of many priests, Sisters, 
and lay men and women of every walk in life. The personnel of these 
associations is as varied as are the spiritual and temporal needs of the 
thousands, and even millions, of their beneficiaries. 

Well-developed charity is founded on a certain supernatural com- 
munication. He who exercises charity does not exhaust his resources, 
but develops an ever-increasing capacity for his work. This indicates its 
origin, namely, God, virtue—Infinite Charity! Charity knows how to 
order to its own ends the gifts and activities of mind and heart; hence 
it not only appears to be, but zs, the mother of all virtues. The ob- 


1 Cfr. ‘Catholic Charities in the United States.’? By John O’Grady (1931). 
2 St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, II-II, Q. xxiii, art. 2, ad 1, and art. 6, C. 
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ject of charity is the object of God—His goodness and His love. As 
Holy Writ says: “God is charity; and he that abideth in charity 
abideth in God and God in him.’’* The object, therefore, of Catholic 
Charities and of the St. Vincent de Paul Society and their action at- 
tain to God Himself. Thus, some idea of their sublime excellence 
can be grasped. To unite creatures to God, and to unite to Him bene- 
factors and beneficiaries in the most august and divine bond of charity, 
is to co6perate with Our Lord in His Divine Providence. It is to exercise 
a holy rivalry with our limited means; it is to place at His disposition, 
for His purposes, that which we have received from Him—our gifts and 
our personal endowments, namely, mind and heart, physical and moral 
energy and material possessions, which after all are His gifts. God so 
enriches us, His creatures, that we may help and perfect the human 
family—which is the divine family—of which we are members. I re- 
peat: this is a divine work! 


The Vastness of the Work Must Not Discourage Us 


A good work may attract us by its beauty, but it may discourage us by 
reason of its vastness. The energies of manare limited. He is restricted 
in his views and in his means. The needs of man, however, are number- 
less and are ever increasing. This is manifest if one considers only one 
country. 

But the Church has shown us how to be useful to our fellow-men, to 
our country, in a word, toall. In her marvellous organization she wisely 
directs the activities of her children and encourages their development 
for the welfare of all her members. We know that the tissues of the 
human body are made up of tiny cells, and that when every cell, even 
the smallest, is healthy and active, the entire body functions perfectly. 
The part, or even the whole, depends upon the little, or even the least, 
part. And so in the little things of life, even the least things, we can 
and must do our part that the divine work of charity may be accom- 
plished. 

The Church, a visible society, in making possible, practical, easy and 
efficacious her moral and religious assistance has established an external 
and legal bond between priest and people—between a particular priest 
and the people of a specified territory. It has united one to the other by 
means of reciprocal rights and duties in an entity that is called a parish; 
and this de facto entity has an importance that is not only ecclesiastical 
but likewise civil and social. The parish-priest is that moral person to 
whom is entrusted a parish. He has the obligation of the cure of souls 
which is to be exercised under the authority of his Bishop.* The parish 
is a defined part of a diocese, with its particular people and its own 


3 T John, iv. 16. 
* Codex Juris Canonici, Canon 451, §1. 
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church, over which presides a priest, as pastor, charged with the neces- 
sary cure of the souls of that jurisdiction.’ This organization set up 
gives us a priest charged with the obligations of a spiritual father; a 
priest who is in contact with his people, who is in a position to know their 
needs, to instruct them in their religious duties and to instill into them 
moral and civil precepts. I include civil precepts, because the love of 
country, as that of one’s family and one’s neighbor, is part of the sub- 
lime precept of Christian Charity. 


Would that the faithful of every parish could grasp the mind of the 
Church, be animated by her motives, and carry out her magnificent pro- 
gram! This would be a sublime expression of faith, an irrefutable de- 
fense of her position as a divinely organized society. Such parochial 
organization would in a short time effect a moral betterment the reac- 
tion of which could not fail to exercise a widespread influence for the 
temporal well-being of society. 


Opportunities of the Parish 


The parish offers great opportunities. It is governed by a spiritual 
father solicitous for the welfare of the family committed to his keeping. 
He knows his parishioners, and through his zealous ministrations it is not 
difficult for them to know one another. Asa kind father, he takes note 
of those who are in need and strives to provide for them, or at least to 
give them some measure of assistance. 

The word ‘‘neighbor,’’ which we have learned from Our Lord Himself, 
embraces all and excludes absolutely no member of the human family. 
But in order that the teaching of Christ shall not remain unfruitful, 
or merely theoretical, the parish presents it to us, in a definite way, as a 
family spirit through which the fulfillment of the precept of charity is 
rendered easy within parish limits. Applying the thought of St. 
Jerome, we can say that we are not commanded to do arduous things 
which to us may offer serious difficulties; we are not told: ‘‘Go to the 
east and seek charity; sail towards the west and find love.” For 
continues St. Jerome: ‘‘Love is within our hearts.’’® 


No matter how the miseries of society may increase, we find that in a 
parish the number of the sick, of widows in need, of abandoned orphans, 
is limited. The parish-priest has the obligation of keeping parochial 
registers, which, historically, preceded the registers of State and city. 
While the poor in paganism remained in absolute isolation, as though 
abandoned by their gods, in Christianity they have found a definite 
place in the parish register and in the heart of the pastor, no distinction 
being made between the rich and the poor. For the parish-priest must 


5 Codex Juris Canonict, Canon 216, §1. 
6 St. Jerome, Chapter 5 of St. Matthew, Book I. 
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heed the solemn injunction of the Divine Master: ‘‘As long as you did 
it to one of these, My least brethren, you did it to Me.’”’ 

The means which the parish offers for the exercise of the works of 
charity are not chosen solely, nor chiefly, to make easy the labors of the 
pastor, but to promote the welfare of all the members of the parish. 
The priest, indeed, would have neither the time nor the means to satisfy 
the varied demands made on him within his territorial jurisdiction, 
because above all other things he must interest himself in spiritual 
matters. For this reason the Church from the very beginning assigned 
to her deacons the performance of the works of charity. They had to 
render an account to the one who presided over a Christian community. 
They had to furnish a list of the poor and to make known the needs 
of each one; to give advice as to the most prudent distribution of alms; 
to receive the indigent and to visit them in the bosom of their families. 
All this is precisely the work which Catholic Charities and the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul are carrying on. 

I need not tell you that to-day deacons are dedicated to intensive 
study and a thorough preparation for the priesthood in our seminaries. 
Their work, however, must still be carried on by all good Christians 
who are able to exercise their apostolate. 

Che deacons had norms to enable them to perform their good work 
in an organized way within the limits of the community to which they 
belonged, and, as I have already indicated, under the direction of the 
priest who presided over it. 

There is no doubt whatever that those who carry on the work of 
Catholic Charities and of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul are the true 
successors of the deacons of the Early Church. Dedicated as they are to 
apostolic labors and working in harmony with their spiritual directors, 
they can be certain and assured that their apostolate bears the stamp of 
ecclesiastical approval, and is made stable by the norms of the Church, 
which establish an intimate union with Bishops and the Vicar of Christ. 


The Parish and the Catholic Church 


While the faithful, in union with their parish-priests, should with the 
most ardent zeal do their part in promoting personally or with moral and 
material assistance the works of Christian charity, they must realize that 
good works are not always confined to restricted limits. Persons, time 
or place must not hamper them. Besides the works of organized charity, 
others present themselves from time to time which the Christian heart 
cannot fail to discern and for which it is constrained to provide. This is 
done according to circumstances, often in silence and with absolute 
secrecy, so that the help given is known only to our Heavenly Father, 
according to the Scriptural injunction, ‘‘that thy alms may be in secret, 


7 Matt., xxv. 40. 
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and the Father who seeth in secret will repay thee.”* Besides our par- 
ticular center of charitable activity, there are others to which we are 
united by ties of brotherhood no less strong than those which bind us to 
the nearest neighbor of our parish. The laudable spirit binding us to our 
own parish and to our own associations must not make us ignore other 
noble movements of charity outside the parish, having greater scope. 
For this is as it should be. There are movements and associations 
which require a larger center, greater opportunities and facilities than 
are not possible in a restricted area. Often the benefits derived from 
such a center will contribute more or less to the advantage of par- 
ticular parishes and their members. The pastors are grateful to the 
zealous promoters who in a spirit of sacrifice, going from place to place, 
offer their help in furthering a more fruitful and perfect parochial or- 
ganization. Such movements through the concerted action of pro- 
moters and pastors become a part of the very life of the parish, giving it a 
broader outlook and a clearer realization of their value. Thus it is 
that so nany beautiful works are fostered by the Catholic Church—her 
charities, her missions, her culture. And these many works make mani- 
fest the multiplicity of the Church’s needs. 

In the same manner Bishops and the Sovereign Pontiff occasionally 
make appeals for definite purposes and request codperation in matters 
which do not concern directly this or that parish. This is the marvel- 
lous power of the Catholic Church that particular groups, often in- 
significant in numbers and in power or even dispersed in desert lands, 
through the charity of the Church become by reason of a potent bond 
universal in character. They take on the strength of a world-wide or- 
ganization, sharing in its dignity and power. 

We know that unity was one of the marks or characteristics by which 
Christ wished His Church to be distinguished throughout all the ages. 
The action of charity must bear the same mark. The parish and its 
activities unite the faithful and the clergy in an admirable way to the 
Bishops whom the Holy Ghost has placed to rule the Church of Christ. 
They also unite them to the Sovereign Pontiff, who is the foundation 
stone of the divine edifice. This is unified action—Catholic action! 
But it is important that we understand what unity means and what it 
does not mean. It signifies coérdination, a harmonious and organic 
union. It certainly does not mean oneness in the sense of one thing or 
one function, which can become a concentration of power that is harm- 
ful and impossible. Nature and God have given us infinite variety, 
individuals and inanimate things attracting by their varied beauty 
and countless functions. Many scientists and modern industrialists who 
study not nature and God would standardize everything, giving us one 
thing instead of numberless things, as does nature. 


8 Matt., vi. 4. 
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Our spiritual needs are many; the needs of temporal life are many; 
those in want are likewise many. We must be prepared, therefore, to 
find in the divine organization of the Church a multiplicity of activities 
and movements. These must not be impeded. They should go on 
without clashing, without the dissipation or duplication of effort. They 
should flourish harmoniously. They should, in a word, be coérdinated 
in Catholic Action, according to the oft-repeated injunction of our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI. 

The world to-day is concerned only with its material problems. 
The Church is interested in these also, but because her sphere is eternity 
and her mission the saving of immortal souls, she coérdinates all this to 
the Supreme Good. In this codrdination she finds the fullness of life; 
in it she exercises charity, which is the bond of perfection, and per- 
fection is the likeness of an all-provident God, of God our Redeemer! 


Coéperators with God in Charity 


In the plan of Divine Providence our codperation is presupposed. 
And so there is need of our codperation in the work of Divine Redemp- 
tion, which frees the conscience from the faults due to the frailty of 
human nature and wipes out the hideous stains of sin. There should 
be codperation not only to hold intact but to make ever larger the family 
of the Lord Christ, which is founded on an all-embracing charity. 
“Religion clean and undefiled before God and the Father is this: to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their tribulations, and to keep oneself 
unspotted from this world.’’® One of the proofs of the divinity of Christ 
given by St. Augustine is the brotherhood in which His followers must 
be united—a brotherhood that is not simply limited to sharing earthly 
advantages, but is one raised to a supernatural plane where it breathes 
the very atmosphere of God Himself. 

May every succeeding National Conference of Catholic Charities mark 
a strengthening of activity in the Catholic charity of the nation! May 
it mark a multiplication of the branches of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul, which even at present carries on its fruitful apostolate in 
more than two thousand parishes in America! May each coming year 
record a greater number of parishes establishing their own branches of 
the Society! 

Charity! Your name and your purpose belong in an eminent degree 
to the Church and to her life. St. Ignatius of Antioch, a disciple of St. 
John, the Apostle of Charity, in his letters designated the Church in a 
single world—Charity! And with this name he likewise designated 
every diocese and every Christian community. Thus he proclaimed 
that which must be the very soul of every Christian center. May 


* James, i. 27. 
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every community, every parish, every diocese, deserve to be designated 
by the divine name—Charity! 


Sermon Outline 


Since 1920 the National Conference of Catholic Charities and the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul have held joint annual conventions, which 
have enabled them to accomplish incalculable good for religion and 
country. These meritorious associations deserve greater appreciation 
and wider expansion. 

The Divine Essence is charity, and the formal love of neighbor is 
a certain participation in that charity. Charity is indeed the mother 
of all the virtues. In exercising it, we codperate with Our Lord in His 
Divine Providence; with our limited means we exercise a holy rivalry 
with Him in the attainment of His loving ends; we place at His dis- 
position, for His purposes, all that we have and all that are—which are, 
of course, merely His gratuitous gifts to us. The exercise of charity 
is thus a truly divine work. 

While attracted by the beauty of this work, we must not be dis- 
couraged by its vastness. The needs of our fellow-men are indeed 
great, and ever increasing. But if (like the tiny cells of our bodies) 
all the children of the Church discharge well their little, individual 
functions, we need have no fear of the results. 

The parish is the unit in the organization of the Church. If the 
faithful in every parish could grasp the mind of the Church and become 
animated by her motives, a universal movement would be quickly 
launched which would foster the well-being of all society. 

The parish has thus great opportunities, and also great responsi- 
bilities. Its first responsibility is, of course, towards the needy within 
its own limits—of whom the pastor is bound to keep a parochial register. 
This care of the local poor was originally entrusted to the deacons, since 
the pastor had neither the time nor the means to discharge this task 
adequately. There is no doubt that the true successors of the early 
deacons in charitable activities are those who carry on the work of 
Catholic Charities and of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 

The charity of the faithful, however, must not be confined within 
parochial limits. Other movements of wider scope should also have 
their support, whether or not they contribute directly to the welfare 
of the individual parishes. As the spiritual and temporal needs of 
to-day are many, we must be prepared to find in the Church a multi- 
plicity of activities, which should go on without clashing and flourish 
harmoniously. In a word, all should be coérdinated in Catholic Action. 

St. Ignatius of Antioch, a disciple of St. John, designated the Church 
by a single word, Charity! By this same name he designated every 
diocese and Christian community. May every community, parish 
and diocese deserve to be designated by this same divine name—Charity! 
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Catholic Action 


By His EXCELLENCY, THE Most REv. JOSEPH SCHREMBS, D.D. 


(TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST) 


The call of the Holy Father to Catholic Action, while directed to the 
whole world, has been peculiarly opportune for the Church in the United 
States. Due to a variety of causes which need not be summarized here; 
due in large measure to the fact that we are composed of many national 
strains that only now are beginning to merge; and due chiefly, perhaps, 
to the circumstance that we have but lately emerged from a missionary 
status in which the Gospel message almost of necessity could be con- 
veyed only by its consecrated ministers, the laity in America have not 
participated in the notable way that they have in other countries in 
furthering the principles of Christ and in weaving them into the texture 
of our national life. 

Such an attitude may be considered praiseworthy, inasmuch as it 
denotes a history of faithfulness on the part of the clergy and of loyalty 
on the part of the laity, but if maintained too long it cannot fail to lead 
to an unfortunate issue. It will entail here, as it has entailed elsewhere, 
a separation between priests and people, between Church and State, 
between religious principle and social philosophy. Religion will cease 
to have much meaning for practical life, because it will have been with- 
drawn from the affairs of men and limited by the precincts of the sacred 
edifices. Our civilization will become something quite alien from our 
profession of faith. There will be no conflict between the two, because 
between the two there will be no contact. The social fabric of our 
country will be the resultant of chance events, accommodations, work- 
ing arrangements, all largely directed by the principles of our govern- 
ment. 

To some, such a state will appear inevitable. There are those who 
believe that the course of the world is not subject to the reasoned control 
of man; that great moral, social, and economic changes are so akin to 
cosmic happenings as to be beyond our power of guidance. But this isa 
philosophy of fatalism which as Christians we cannot accept. The 
Christian philosophy of responsibility applies to society as well as to the 
individual. Our civilization is what we make it. 


The Great Objective of Catholic Action 


Now, it is the fashioning of this civilization along Christian lines which 
is the great objective of Catholic Action. All followers of Christ are 
called upon to participate in the social effort whereby this plan shall be 
achieved. They are to labor as individuals and as members of society. 
Indeed, it is this latter aspect, the social aspect, which is the peculiar 
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field of Catholic Action. And, from this standpoint, Catholic Action 
can be seen as a movement whereby the principles and aims of the 
individual Catholic are carried over into the domains where that same 
individual fulfills his function as a member of human society. 

There are those who will contend that such interest in the formation 
of society is outside of the scope of the Church’s commission. For the 
ultimate objective of the Church is the welfare of the individual, whereas 
the welfare of the community is the objective of the State. This is 
true, but by no means in an exclusive sense. The individual is a mem- 
ber of the community, and the community, in turn, is composed of 
individuals. Hence, it is simply impossible for a person to have one set 
of principles as an individual and another set of principles, quite at 
variance with the first, as a member of society. The sad results of such 
dichotomy is witnessed in those countries where the domains of religious 
and civil societies were pushed farther and farther apart until religious 
profession became meaningless lip-service. From this to sheer in- 
difference, complete loss of faith, and utter absence of Christian principles 
in the structure of civil society, the descent is easy and obvious. 

It is, then, to the social aspects of Christianity that the Encyclicals 
have directed our attention. The clear-cut enunciations of the Supreme 
Pontiffs have indicated what is needed to save the world from drifting 
completely away from the ideals of the Gospel. Leo XIII with masterly 
analysis described how the two great laws, the laws of love of God and 
love of one’s neighbor, were being abandoned in the realms of govern- 
ment and of economics. Pius X struck at the system of thought which 
would separate religious truth from mundane science. Pius XI, rein- 
forcing the thought of his predecessors, calls for a vigorous campaign in 
all regions of human thought and activity, whereby the false premises 
of naturalism may be banished as the guiding principles of our civiliza- 
tion and the light of Christ’s doctrine may be kindled to new brightness 
to enable a distraught society to extricate itself from the morass into 
which it has fallen. 

The principles of Catholic Action are so profound and their scope so 
vast that sincere study and application are needed for a right understand- 
ing of the whole comprehensive plan. The Editors of the HomILetic 
REVIEW deserve the thanks of all thinking Americans for inaugurating a 
series of discussions on the momentous pronouncements of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. The articles already published in the Review have been 
gathered into a convenient volume which may serve as a source-book for 
those who would enter wholeheartedly into the program of the Holy 
Father. 

Quite appropriately, it is the personal representative of the Supreme 
Pontiff who starts off the discussions. He makes it luminously clear 
that the whole purpose of the movement is to establish the principles 
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of Christianity as the dominant principles of the world’s civilization. 
Catholic Action is thus defined as the codperation of the laity in the 
apostolate of the hierarchy. 


The Basic Philosophy of Catholic Action 


In four introductory articles, I developed the basic philosophy of 
Catholic Action. The Kingdom of Christ, foreshadowed in the racial 
and religious solidarity of the Jewish people, must extend throughout the 
world and govern all human activity. Every member of this Kingdom 
is called upon to labor not merely for his personal sanctification but also 
for the sanctification of human society. The attitude of the Catholic 
towards society cannot be negative merely, not simply an abstention 
from what is wrong. He must strive to mould that society into the im- 
age of Christ, even as he must strive to reflect that same Divine Image 
in his own person. He may not rest content until there be complete 
harmony between the principles which he avows as an individual and the 
principles upon which the conduct of society is based. 

Now, of course, as an individual the Catholic has scant chance of 
reforming society. But in his task he is not to labor as an individual but 
as a member of a group. Nay, in the doctrine of the Church, he is a 
member of an active, living organism which is analogous to the human 
organism—he is a member of the Mystical Body of Christ. In this 
Body, the individual Catholics, like the individual cells of a living 
thing, have a personal, separate existence, but they have in addition a 
participation in a higher life from which they receive and to which they 
must likewise contribute. This comparison of the members of Christ’s 
Body to the cells of the human body is most apt. It sets forth the 
great truth that everyone is called not merely to receive the grace of God 
but to “‘communicate to others the good things which he has received.” 
The members of the Mystical Body are bound to corporate action 
under the direction of the higher powers, namely, the Bishops of the 
Church. By due subordination, they do their share in carrying out 
the function of the whole (St. Paul, I Corinthians, xii). 

Consequently, in group action of Catholics, we are to recognize first 
the value of the corporate action in so far as corporate; and secondly, 
we are to understand that, when such a Catholic group works under the 
direct command of the rulers of the Church, it is exerting not merely the 
sum-total of the strength of all the members of the group but is imbued 
with the infinitely greater strength which proceeds from the Soul of 
the Mystical Body, namely, the Spirit of God Himself. While it might 
not be accurate to say that, when groups are acting under the direction 
and inspiration of the Hierarchy, their action takes on a species of divine 
action, it is certainly true that such groups act with a power which 
cannot be wholly explained in terms of mass psychology. 
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Since the principles of the Gospel are to be the directing principles of 
human society, and since human society is divided into many spheres, 
there should be as many groups working for Catholic Action as there are 
spheres of human interest and endeavor. The plan of the Holy Father 
is lucid. In each such sphere there should be found men of Catholic 
faith who should bind themselves into guilds or societies, study out the 
ideals of Christianity with especial reference to their bearing upon the 
sphere to which each particular group belongs, and by every means at 
their disposal strive to have these ideals accepted and practised by all 
who belong to each such sphere of activity. What we ordinarily call 
civilization is really the net resultant of the practices of mankind in the 
different walks of life. Let all these practices be in accord with Chris- 
tianity, and the civilization of the world will be Christian. 

A very necessary warning must here be interposed. In group action 
some assume the rdéle of leaders. The leaders of Catholic Action must 
ever be conscious that they are laboring not for their own aggrandizement 
but for the Kingdom of God. Their motives must be free from all self- 
interest. Let them set before themselves the example of unselfish, 
single-minded devotion to a Cause (St. John the Baptist, St. Augustine, 
St. Benedict, St. Ignatius, St. Francis Xavier, Ozanam, etc.). The 
Apostles were promised nothing in the way of earthly reward for their 
evangelization of the world. The leaders of Catholic Action, if they 
would really carry on the work of the Apostles, must be fired with the 
same spirit. 


Catholic Action in the Family 


Having summarized the philosophy of Catholic Action, the applied 
and concrete possibilities of Catholic Action in the great natural divi- 
sions of human society are discussed one after another. Very rightly 
the family is treated first. 

The family is the basic unit of society, and, unless rightly ordered, it 
cannot be foundational to a decent natural society, let alone a society 
which is Christian. As against the influence of those who would prosti- 
tute marriage from its high purpose, who would deride the indissolubility 
of the conjugal bond, who would even do away with the primary purpose 
of marriage, the propagation of the human race, and encourage only 
the secondary purpose (which surely needs no encouragement), who 
would relieve parents of their natural obligation of educating their 
young—Christian fathers and mothers are called to band themselves for 
mutual support into the Association of the Holy Family and to enter 
upon a holy crusade to wrest from infidels the sway they exercise upon 
the morals of the family through possession of the modern means of 
communication of thought—the press, the radio, the movies, and the 





like. The laws which the Church has thrown around the institution of 
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marriage must find an acceptance in civil legislation. Practices op- 
posed to these laws must be quelled by social disapproval. The false 
philosophy of State absolutism in education must be replaced by the 
true philosophy of parental responsibility. The whole issue here is 
clear. The sanctity of the family must be preserved from the orgiastic 
condition into which it has sunk in some parts of the world, notably in 
Russia, Mexico and, to our shame be it said, to a not slight degree in our 
own country. 

The Church is to last till the end of time. For this we have the as- 
surance of Our Saviour. But there is no guarantee as to the proportion 
of the human race which will be enrolled under the banner of the Cross. 
It is our function, as participants in the apostolate of the Church, to 
exert every effort that succeeding generations shall not grow up in a 
spirit of indifference or irreligion. The importance of gaining the hearts 
and minds of the young has never been recognized so clearly as in our 
own times. Witness the innumerable youth movements throughout 
the world; and it is instructive to note that these movements are 
strongest in the countries which are deliberately building new types of 
government or civilization. The schools, of course, play a chief réle. 
Where these are under the control of the State, the philosophy of the 
rulers is indoctrinated into the children. By means of the schools, new 
systems of society are to be established or at any rate maintained. 

But there are other educational forces which work on the child and 
fashion his mind and character almost as effectively as the school itself. 
The child’s environment, his companions, his diversions, his more or less 
serious occupations—all the manifold interests and activities of the 
young have been skillfully taken over by youth organizations. In 
some places these organizations are directly administered by the govern- 
ments. In others, they are under the auspices of philanthropic or re- 
ligious societies. 

The Youth Movement 


As one surveys this field, one notes with real pain that this has not 
only not been cultivated as it deserves by our Catholic leaders, but that 
its importance is hardly recognized. Verily, the children of darkness 
are wiser in their generation than the children of light. It may be that 
we have so expended our efforts to build and maintain a great system 
of schools that we have nothing left for youth welfare—nothing, neither 
money, nor energy, nor ambition, nor workers. Whatever the cause, 
it is assuredly timely that the Holy Father should warn us to include a 
youth movement in our program of activities. Happily, there is a 
splendid model of a Catholic Youth Organization initiated and fos- 
tered by the Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago. And in the series of the 
HomILetic Review, there are good treatments on the organization of 
both boys and girls for Catholic Action. Such organizations will pre- 
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serve the faith and the Catholic spirit of our children. They will do 
even more: they will imbue the coming generation with the social 
spirit of Catholic Action. As these young people grow up, they will 
enter into Catholic social programs with the confidence and ease which 
come from long familiarity with social activities. 


Christian Morals 


Two other great fields have been considered in the present series in 
this REview—Christian morals and Christian principles of social justice. 


It is a truism that the most effective way in which public morals can 
be changed is by public exemplification of true morality. ‘‘So let your 
light shine before men.”” The most salutary thing which we can do to 
improve the moral conditions of our times is to live openly the kind of 
life which conforms to the ideals of Our Saviour. It was the example 
of the lives of the early Christians, not merely the heroic deaths of the 
martyrs, which eventually changed the world from paganism to Chris- 
tianity. 

But aside from this individual living according to the Gospel, there are 
ways in which Catholics may exert concerted effort for higher social 
standards. We have seen an illustration of this recently in the work 
sponsored by the Legion of Decency. Yet, it is to be noted that even 
here the most effective means employed to clean up the movies was the 
refusal of Catholics and of those influenced by the example of Catholics 
to attend spectacles which were obnoxious to decency. Such enter- 
tainments are an occasion of sin. Catholics were asked to treat im- 
moral movies just as they would treat any other near occasion of evil, 
or danger of contracting contagious disease. 


The general movement was, of course, public and social. Con- 
fronted with a gigantic industry which was disseminating the doc- 
trines of pagan immorality, with a host of writers and entertainers who 
openly supported or cynically accepted the current moral standards of 
the screen, the Church uttered its words of protest and called for a 
crusade against things which were debauching the hearts of young and 
old. When assured by worldly-wise men that the movement was 
doomed to failure, that there were no such things as positive standards of 
morality, the leaders of the Church brushed aside the sophistry and 
held up to a wondering people the moral thought of Jesus Christ. 
Christian morality is neither outworn nor outgrown. We need no new 
Moses to search out a new moral code. Certainly we should not seek 
it in Hollywood. The Church of Christ is the custodian of the prin- 
ciples of morality as preached by the Saviour, and these principles are 
eternal. 
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Social Justice 


It is easier to see how the methods of Catholic Action can be intro- 
duced in the field of economics, for here men are already organized into 
the kinds of groups which the Supreme Pontiff so strongly recommends. 
And aside from the advantage of already existing groups and guilds, the 
principles of the Gospel, especially as interpreted by Leo XIII and re- 
iterated by Pius XI, have found acceptance, in theory at least, through- 
out the civilized world. 

The practical working out of these principles is a different matter. 
There is urgent need of men of vision, of intelligence, of integrity, both in 
the ranks of the employers and the employed. The qualities which 
make for success in business are not necessarily the qualities which en- 
able a man to appreciate Christian ethics and preach their practice. 
The qualities which constitute a man a natural leader of his fellows do 
not necessarily include a high degree of philosophic intelligence. Chris- 
tian leaders are badly needed in the ranks of both Capital and Labor. 
Yet, we seem to discern here and there rifts in the dark, swirling clouds 
which let us note glimpses of light and which give us hope that the sun of 
social justice will yet shine in all its glory upon this generation. 

Such, in broad outline, seems to be the substance of the papers which 
have appeared during the past year in the HomiLetic Review and 
which are now available in book form. It goes without saying that 
these discussions have by no means exhausted the rich treasure of 
thought which is contained in the great Encyclicals of the Holy Father. 
Let us express the hope that the series so well begun will continue for 
many months. Better still would it be if the Editors could establish a 
section on Catholic Action as a permanent part of their journal. 








Book Reviews 


Conflicting World-Views 


It is philosophy that makes history and determines the quality of 
human civilization. For better or worse every idea leaves its imprint 
on social and cultural life. Even wars are, in the last analysis, clashes be- 
tween irreconcilable cosmic creeds. If in the present life there is nothing 
but confusion and chaos, this is because there is no common world-view 
which might constitute the basis of harmonious codperation between 
men. There will be no unity of action until some unity of thought 
can be restored. The prospects in this respect are not particularly 
encouraging, but that should not prevent us from setting before men 
the truth as we know it. Eventually the light of truth will pierce the 
fog that lies on the world of to-day. 

Father D’Arcy has made a noble effort to bring home to his contem- 
poraries the beauty and practical value of Christian theism.' He has 
no difficulty in showing that the superiority of the theistic creed lies 
in the certainty and definiteness of its teaching. It is only by sucha 
creed that men can live, whereas the unsubstantial dreams of modern 
philosophy are unable to stir the human heart and to afford motives 
for heroic and courageous living. The philosophical gospels of our 
days are depressing, and engender a mood of utter disillusionment and 
despair. The Chapter on The Grandeur of Theism is penned in a 
strain of sublime eloquence and with compelling logic. It is a source 
of the highest moral inspiration and contrasts vividly with the dismal 
character of scepticism and atheism. Here it appears clearly that only 
against the background of theistic belief is life worth living. Viewed 
with the eyes of the modern sceptic, human existence is cursed with 
futility and doomed to frustration. The book is a great achievement 
and a convincing plea for the theistic interpretation of the universe. 
It possesses a literary charm rare in treatises dealing with philosophical 
topics, and is in a very special manner attuned to the minds of our 
generation. 

Form means unity and order, and hence the title which Mr. Watkins 
has selected for his philosophy seems very appropriate.” His is a 
philosophy of definiteness, of purpose, of finality, and of unity. It 
embraces the totality of life in its theoretical as well as practical aspects. 


1 Mirage and Truth. By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. (The Macmillan Company, New 


York City). 
2A Philosophy of Form. By E. I. Watkins (Sheed and Ward, Inc., New York 


City). 
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Essentially it is the philosophia perennis, but with a very individual 
touch and modern flavor. If he leans to the Platonic version of Scho- 
lasticism more than to the Aristotelian, this is his good right, for we 
believe with him that no one exponent nor one manner of presentation 
can fully exhaust the truth. What modern speculation has separated, 
the author again brings together: value and reality, ethics and meta- 
physics, thought and action, beauty and being, religion and philosophy, 
reason and faith. He emphasizes very strongly the need of reflection 
and contemplation in our days, and rightly attributes the ills of our 
times to a lack of vision. There are paths into which we would not 
follow the author, but on the whole he is a reliable guide. His practical 
discussions of our social, economic and political problems are most 
illuminating and replete with valuable suggestions. Every page 
bespeaks an exceptional familiarity with the philosophical thought of 
the past and the present. We have here a survey of modern life and its 
perplexing problems from an elevated point of view which makes 
every detail appear in the right perspective and in the proper focus. 

It is always refreshing to return to the origina! text of St. Thomas, 
never surpassed in lucidity of exposition and simplicity of treatment. 
We therefore welcome a translation of one of his minor opuscula, which 
in spite of its brevity is of great importance.* The translation is well 
done and quite readable, though adhering very closely to the original. 
It has an instructive Introduction and a helpful Index. Students of 
philosophy will be pleased with this neat and handy edition. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 
* St. Michael’s College Philosophical Texts. St. Thomas Aquinas, On Being and 


Essence. Translated by Clare C. Riedl, M.A. (St. Michael’s College, Toronto, 
Canada). 


The Sex-Life of Mankind 


Mankind, as used in the present writing, embraces aboriginal, ancient 
cultural, and Christian peoples. The ancient cultured nations treated 
are the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Aryans, Chinese, Romans, and Hebrews. 
Christianity is considered under the apostolic, patristic, and medieval 
periods and the pre-Reformation and post-Reformation conditions in 
the German empire. 

About forty years ago a number of explorers, among whom Morgan 
is best known in this country, began to maintain that in pre-historic 
times people were without an ethical concept of sex-life, and lived more 
like brute animals than rational beings. It was claimed by these 
materialistic writers that no sex restraint was known among them. 

Soon after the appearance of their writings, a number of well-known 
Catholic scientists undertook an extensive study of actual conditions. 
Among these, Dr. Josef Mueller was very active. During a period of 
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thirty years of extensive research he published several volumes of his 
findings, and finally gathered all his material into a new, revised, and 
enlarged volume.' It was his intention to collect all he could find 
which had a bearing on his subject and might prove helpful in under- 
standing the theological and canonical development of sex-discipline 
in the Church and social life. In this he succeeded remarkably well. 
A large number of sources and practically all of the more important 
writers, ancient and modern, have been consulted and quoted. His is 
a constructive work aiming to inculcate and restore the nobler aspects 
of chastity, purity, womanhood, matrimony, and family relations. In 
this it differs greatly from the modern works on sex, which have made 
their appearance in such numbers during the last two decades. 

The author finds that among primitive peoples there existed a celibate 
priesthood, at least temporarily during the periods of their ministration. 
He shows that with the rise of materialistic culture a decline in morals 
went hand in hand. The fight of the Church against the prevailing 
pagan immorality was hard and long, but the success most gratifying. 
Women always had a more or less honored place among humans. The 
content of the work goes considerably beyond what its title indicates. 
It supplies material in abundance for scientists interested in cultural 
philosophy and history, eugenics, development of morals, biology, racial 
and population problems, and the like. It is of equal interest to the 
professor of morals, the confessor, and pastor of souls. The ‘Im- 
primatur’’ vouches for its orthodoxy. 

K1uiaANn J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap. 


1 Das sexuelle Leben der Volker. By Dr. Josef Mueller (8rd ed., Ferdinand Schoe- 
ningh, Paderborn). 


Catholic Action 


The call of the Holy Father to a reinvigoration of Catholic activity in 
all the members of the Church is unequivocal, and it behooves us to heed 
his voice. The willingness to comply with the wishes of the Supreme 
Pontiff may be presumed, but there remains the important question 
of the manner in which the ambitious program is to be carried out. A 
detailed and concrete description of the forms in which Catholic Action 
will have to express itself is the next step to the realization of the Papal 
plans. It is just such definite and practical orientation which a recent 
symposium intends to furnish.! It is the first attempt to set forth on 
a large scale the general principles underlying Catholic Action, to unfold 
its practical implications, and to suggest methods of its application in 
daily life. Since Catholic Action extends to all phases of private and 


14 Call to Catholic Action. A Series of Conferences on the Principles Which 
Should Guide Catholics in the Social-Economic Crisis of To-Day. Volume I (Joseph 
F. Wagner, Inc., New York City). 
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social life, it was wise to leave the treatment of the different topics 
to men specially competent in each particular field. In this way an 
authentic and highly reliable exposition has been achieved which covers 
satisfactorily all the aspects of the work and will prove useful to priest, 
educator, social worker, and student. 

The present volume deals with the nature and general scope of Catho- 
lic Action and its applications to the home, the life of the individual, 
and to the economic and social order. It contains names which com- 
mand respect and inspire confidence. The writers do not indulge in 
generalities but come to grips with the actual problems which confront 
us in everyday life. They offer remedies of a very concrete and prac- 
tical character for the ills which beset our age and sorely afflict society. 
Here the way is pointed out which will lead to a renewal of true Christian 
family life and a restoration of society. The book is very timely, and 
answers a need which all who have at heart the welfare of humanity 
strongly feel. It will help to form the leaders for which our times loudly 
and desperately call. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


Religion, Catechism, and Catholic Action 


The Rev. Frederick A. Reuter presents in his book, “Our Boys,’’! a 
series of talks to boys and young men on Catholic matters. The topics 
selected are practical and inspirationally rendered. The language is 
not too simple and will appeal to older boys and adolescents. The 
author knows American youth and their psychology and draws exten- 
sively upon the religious surveys published annually by the University 
of Notre Dame. It seems to the reviewer that some consideration 
should have been given to the Sacrament of Penance, which certainly 
is of more than ordinary importance. Otherwise the book deserves a 
hearty recommendation. All who work among boys will find it useful, 
and it will be read with profit by the boys themselves. 

In his recent book, ‘‘Catechetics in the New Testament,” Dr. R. 
G. Bandas places before his readers the Divine Pedagogue Himself, 
together with the two distinguished catechists, St. Paul and St. Augus- 
tine. Ina masterly manner Father Bandas outlines how Christ applied 
the question-and-answer method as well as the synthetic method, and 
did not neglect the training of the will and heart. St. Paul affords him 
an opportunity to explain the dignity and difficulties of the catechist, 
and tells what and how he should teach. St. Augustine, although en- 
tering into the discussion by way of an appendix, provides a good chap- 
ter on the contents and methods of this great teacher of the Church, 


1 Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., New York City and Cincinnati. 
? Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 
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based on his treatise “On the Instruction of the Unlearned.” The 
book will appeal to everyone interested in the Catechism, and should be 
found on the desk of priests, teaching Brothers and Sisters, and the 
members of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

Another publication by the same author is a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Catho- 
lic Action,’’* setting forth its meaning and aims and based on papal pro- 
nouncements and the views of authors listed in the notes. This pamph- 
let, if distributed among the members of our large organizations for men 
and women and placed on the book rack for general distribution, would 
do much to clear the confusion about Catholic Action in the minds of 
otherwise well-educated Catholics. 

KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap. 








3 St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 


Miscellaneous Works 


Volume IX (September) of the new edition of Alban Butler’s ‘Lives 
of the Saints’! has been in the hands of the reviewer for quite a while, 
but notices of previous volumes have sufficiently indicated the character 
and the worth of the new edition. The present volume contains 237 
Lives (together with two references for Lives treated elsewhere in the 
series), of which 85 are new contributions. 

The fifth volume? of a series of meditations by Fr. Gerest, O.P., 
deals with the Four Last Things. Its title is ‘Face 4 l’Eternité.’’ The 
author manages to present matter that is ‘‘new’’ in such meditations, in 
such wise that the reader is stimulated to continue reading, at times, 
rather than to ‘‘meditate”’ in formal fashion; albeit, the meditations 
preserve formal divisions of unequal length and thus offer a certain sort 
of desirable variety. The reviewer has not seen any of the previous 
issues of this series. Judging, however, from the present volume, he 
thinks an English translation would have favor with us. 

An attractive book* of very short meditations by Fr. Bellut, 5.J., 
would fit neatly into a small pocket. Each meditation is divided into 
short sentences having the form of separate paragraphs. Both eye and 
mind can get the thought thus indicated ina moment. But the thoughts 
are meant merely as a spur to more leisurely thought. I think the 
attractive book is worthy of an English rendering similarly paragraphed 


and similarly bound as to format. 
a. Tt. @. 


1 The Lives of the Saints by Alban Butler. A New Edition, Corrected, Amplified 
and Edited by Herbert Thurston, S.J., and Donald Attwater. Vol. IX, Sept. 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City). ; 

2 Veritas. Vol. V. Face al’Eternité. Par R. G. Gerest, O.P., Prédicateur Général 
(P. Lethielleux, Paris). 

3 Paroles de Lumiére. Par Eugéne Bellut, S.J. (Lethielleux). 
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“One Good Turn” is a Comedy-drama in Four Acts by John Kyte 
(Catholic Dramatic Movement, Milwaukee, Wis.). Probably one of 
the reasons for the failures of Catholic theatre movements is the lack 
of worthwhile vehicles for presentation. ‘‘One Good Turn” is above 
the average type of play produced by Catholics or Catholic Theatre 
publishers, but it most assuredly leaves much to be desired. The plot 
is thin. Some of the characters are superfluous. The entire third act 
might easily be omitted without hurting the story, and the climax is 
weakened because of lack of force. The author has a germ of an idea 
which might easily be condensed into a one-act play, but there is not 
sufficient material in the plot for three acts, and certainly not for four. 
The attitude of the family towards the father in resigning his position 
as district attorney in order to defend an ex-army man who had once 
saved his life, might easily be appended to the second act in a few con- 
cise pieces of dialogue. The scene with the Attorney Blume adds noth- 
ing to the plot, nor does it advance the story. The scenes are numerous, 
making it difficult for amateur productions. The one-set play is most 
desired in these days when cost of production is of paramount impor- 
tance. To the reviewer it is just another mediocre play. 

P. B.C. 


Four works that have come recently to our desk offer a convincing 
proof of the progress of catechetics since the not distant day when 
religion study meant simply the memorization of the Baltimore 
Catechism. 

The fact that Mother Bolton’s “‘A Little Child’s First Communion’’* 
has justified a revised edition is in itself a matter for sincere congratula- 
tion. No more pleasant and effective way of helping little tots to prepare 
for the first personal visit of their Redeemer could be devised. We fancy 
that even an adult might do far worse than base his preparation for Com- 
munion on this little work. After all, theology can do little more than 
expatiate in a learned way on the profound mystery put so simply and 
naturally by Mother Bolton. And is it not in the réle of little children 
that Our Lord wishes us to draw near to Him? 

“Catholic Faith’’® is another splendid expression of the new trend to 
make the child’s first impression of religion a happy one. Based on Car- 
dinal Gasparri’s ‘‘Catholic Catechism,” it has been prepared by Sister 
M. Brendan, I.H.M., M.A., under the supervision of the Rev. Felix M. 
Kirsch, O.M.Cap., Ph.D., Litt.D. The numerous illustrations by C. 
Bosseron Chambers are, as it were, a pictorial commentary on the text. 

Finally, we have before us two illustrated books on the Our Father and 
Hail Mary, respectively, issued by the St. Anthony Guild Press. These 
are works of a true beauty, and we cannot imagine a more acceptable gift 
for little ones. 





*St. Anthony Guild Press, Franciscan Monastery, Paterson, N. J. 
*P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York City. 
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“The Rose of China,” by Fr. E. Castel (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.), is an exquisitely told story of the conversion of a little 
Chinese girl of twelve, and of her astounding advancement to the heights 
of sanctity within the space of less than three years. The story reminds 
us in many ways of the life of our own Little Flower, and if the super- 
natural favors secured through her intercession continue, it is inevitable 
that her Cause will yet be considered by Rome. The prophecy of 
Pope Pius X, whose own Cause has been recently introduced, is cer- 
tainly being fulfilled in every land. ‘There will be Saints among the 
children,’ he declared, and child-saints have become a common phe- 
nomenon since this saintly Pontiff ordered that from their tenderest 


years the lambs of the flock should be fed on the Food of Angels. 
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